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Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
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FOREIGN MANURES. 


pit os 

We are daily making the subject of fertil- 
izers or manures our chief study. How to 
better husband and apply the stores of the 
farm-yard, is a question of the highest im- 
portance to every farmer; and next to this 
is one every day put to us, viz: “ What 
foreign fertilizer do you advise us to pro- 
cure?” To the former question we shall 
often recur in a future series of articles now 
in course of preparation. The latter we will 
now briefly advert to. But first let us give 
one article of our creed, to-wit : 

No intelligent farmer can afford to buy any 
foreign fertilizer, until he has first used those 
produced upon his own farm. 

Of foreign manures there are four classes : 

1. Those of which the general utility for 
most kinds of crops and soils has been estab- 
lished. 

2. Those which are applicable to special 
soils or crops. 

3. Those worthy of experiment. 

4. Those which for at least some crops or 
soils are valuable in themselves, but whose 
market-value depends upon the honesty of 
the manufacturers. 

Ist Class.—In this catalogue we can 
only place unburned bones, ground or dis- 
solved ; and genuine Peruvian guano. Leav- 
ing out of the question the real or supposed 
value of the mineral portion of bones (the 
phosphate of lime), we know that they con- 
tain a large amount of animal matter, and 
that there is hardly a plant or crop that 
grows which is not more or less nourished, 
fed, or stimulated, by the products of decay- 
ing animals or vegetables. When bones are 
finely ground, or dissolved in an acid, the 
animal matter is reduced to a state in which 
it becomes immediately available. Let the 


crop be wheat, corn, rye, oats, or other cere- 
als ; turnips, carrots, beets, or other roots ; 
the various grasses; or any of the garden 





| the physical condition as respects pulveriza- 





plants or vegetables, finely ground unburned 
bones, or those dissolved, will not fail to in- 
crease the growth in a soil properly pre- 
pared, whether applied directly to the seed, 
put on as a top-dressing, or mingled with 
the soil. The degree of benefit immediately 
derived will depend much upon the com- 
pleteness of the grinding, or dissolving, and 
the consequent readiness of the materials to 
at once supply the wants of the growing 
plant. This will also be governed by the 
amount of the application, the time and 
mode of using, the sterility of the soil, and 


tion, dryness, compactness, &c. 

There is at the present time a supply of 
bone-dust in the principal markets, which 
can be purchased at prices varying from $2 
to $3 50 per barrel of 150 to 300 lbs. The 
variation in price depends chiefly upon the 
quality. It is economy always to get the 
bestthat can be procured. Bear in mind 
what we have said about fineness of grinding 
if immediate effect is desired. The more 
coarsely ground will operate less speedily, 
and last longer. Ifa soil is comparatively 
poor, it should be entirely treated to a dose 
of the fertilizer, and an additional application 
be made to the seed to supply its first wants, 
which is a matter of paramount importance, 
since the first organs being developed, the 
plant will afterwards better provide for its 
own wants. If the soil is comparatively 
rich in vegetable or organic materials, it 
will then be better to make the application 
near the seed to supply the first wants al- 
luded to. 

We do not know of any artificial prepara- 
tion in the market, which is manufactured 
from unburned bones. In another article in 
this number, (page 40,) we have given the 
method of dissolving bones in acid. 

Guano.—There are various kinds of this 
in the market, such as the Peruvian, Mexi- 
can, Chilian, African, Patagonian, &c., but 
our experience and observation is, that none 
of these except the first named, (and of this 
only that procured direct from the agents of 
the Peruvian government), have a character 
sufficiently high and definite to warrant 
farmers in purchasingthem. A considerable 
quantity of some of the others, has been man- 
ufactured or revamped in this country, and 
when brought from abroad there is no guar- 
antee that they are much superior to washed 
barnyard manure. 

Peruvian guano, as usually sent to this 
country by the authorized agents of the gov- 


i 
and their droppings, which have been 
dried under a tropical sun, where no rain falls 
to wash away the more valuable soluble 
portions. Itis much such a compound as 
would be formed by shutting up in a warm 
dry roost a number of ‘fowls, and allow 
them—well fed the while—to die and dry up, 
mingled with their droppings. The experi-. 
ence of every farmer is sufficient to convince 
him, that the compound thus formed would 
be a valuable fertilizer for any crop. Just 
such a compound is good Peruvian guano. 


What we have said of the manner of using 
bone-dust, applies to guano, with this excep- 
tion, that guano is a more caustie substance, 
and it should never be put directly in con- 
tact with plants or seeds. It may be first 
mingled with a considerable quantity of 
muck, earth, or manure in the compost heap 
or otherwise ; or it may be mingled with soil 
by plowing in previous to planting or sowing 
or it may be put near the hill and mingled 
with a quantity of earth, but separated from 
the seed by a layer of soil; or, finally, 
where it has not been practicable to mingle it 
with the soil before, it may be sown broad- 
cast upon the surface after the seed is in 
the ground. inthis case it should be worked 
into the soil with the cultivator or hoe. 


The most effectual mode on poor soil is, to 
divide it into two portions, plowing the larger 
portion into the soil for some time previous 
to sowing or planting, and at the same time 
intimately mix the other portion with a large 
quantity of muck or manure, to be applied 
with seed, after it has lain for a time and 
lost its causticity. In this way the first 
wants of the plant are supplied at once, and 
there still remains another portion for the 
future nourishment of the extending roots. 

Of the exhausting effects of guano upon 
the soil, we have not room here to enter into 
the discussion. Suffice it to say, that we 
have not yet found sufficient reasons, derived 
from theory or experiment, to believe that 
guano is ever exhausting, in the proper 
sense of that word. That, when applied to 
crops, it supplies their first immediate wants, 
and develops larger organs for appropri- 
ating more speedily what of organic food 
there is in the soil originally, there is little 
doubt. This is a matter of time and econo- 
my. If, for example, a soil contains only 
organic food for fifty bushels of wheat, and 
five sucessive crops of ten bushels each 
would, by the ordinary course of cultivation, 
be required to use up all that organic matter, 
it would éertainly be economical to stimu- 
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and get the whole 50 bushels in the two crops, 
even though the soil should be exhausied at 
the end of two years instead of five. 

The discussion of the remaining three 
classes of foreign manures will be continued 
in our next. 





For the American Agriculturist, 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THOROUGHLY PUL- 
VERIZING THE SOIL. 
—_—_~o— 

The importance of thorough tillage, of ef- 
fectually pulverizing the soil under cultiva- 
tion, so far as itcan conveniently be done, 
is not sufficiently appreciated. Itis not sup- 

that rocks can be crushed or boulders 
and pebbles disintegrated ; but earth plowed 
when wet, and left like brick to bake in the 
sun’s heat, can and should be pulverized to a 
perfect mold, before entrusted with seed or 
aremunerating crop expected. 

Corn planted upon an uncovered rock will 
not grow, and the reason is obvious, there is 
no soil to shield its tender roots from the 
scorching effects of the sun, and yield it 
moisture and nourishment. Planted in a 
soil, composed one halfof coarse gravel or 
hard baked clay lumps, and the other half of 
fine earth or loam, it will grow and ripen 
grain; but the drouth will curl its leaves, its 
growth will be lessluxuriant, and the yield 
about one half, all things the same, as it 
would have been if planted in a soil wholly 
composed of a fine rich loam. Hence the 
inference is just, that a soil only half pulver- 
ized or composed one half of coarse pebbles, 
is only half way removed from rocky ster- 


ility. 

Fertility depends very much upon the pul- 
verized condition of the soil and the fineness 
of itscomponent particles. The finer the soil 
the greater is the relative surface which that 
soil presents to the roots of plants, and the 
power which plants possess ofderiving from 
the earth their requisite nourishment, is in- 
creased in the same proportion. 

It has been said that “ the most productive 
soils have the greatest absorptive power for 
moisture.” The absorptive, as well as the 
retentive power of soils, is in exact propor- 
tion to the fineness or pulverent condition of 
their component icles. A rock or a 
baked mass of mngunverseen earth, derives no 
moisture from a damp atmosphere, or from 
the dews of night. Dampness may gather 
upon their surface, to be evaporated again 
into the atmosphere by the first rays of the 
morning sun. Not so with finely pulverized 
earth, which imbibes the dew and the mois- 
ture from a damp atmosphere, and holds it in 
reserve for the roots of plants as they may 
desire 


Every farmer knows that the alluvial soils, 
in valleys and bordering rivers, are the most 
productive and inexhaustable ; that with the 
same culture they will stand drouth better, 
and yield heavier returns, than the surround- 
ing uplands. The reason of this is mainly 
attributable to the fact, that such soils are 
not only composed of a happy blending of 
organic and i ic elements, but, being 
washed down from surrounding elevations, 
are of the uneaqualed fineness and disinte- 


I have said that a soil half composed of 
coarse gravel and stones, was but half way 
removed from rocky barrenness. Every 
farmer knows that such soils require almost 
an endless quantity of manure, frequently 
repeated, and extra tillage,to produce from 
them remunerative harvests. Tega any 

pil, though its co tion may be the most 
een the world, if allowed to bake, 


in the process of tillage, remain only 

: is no better than that above 
mentioned. Hardened or integrated lum 
of clay or earth, so far as contributing tot 


growth of plants is concerned, are no better 
than the same amount of boulders. 

Plants in their process of growth, can de- 
rive nothing from the soil but what is held 
by water either in solution or suspension. 
Hence, the necessity of thorough pulveriza- 
tion applies as wellto manures as to earth. 
Dried lumps of manure, around corn hills or 
upon the surface of a meadow, so faras con- 
tributing to fertility, are but little better than 
the same amount of chips or stones. 

How many farmers plant, pulverizing with 
the back of the hoe just enough of soil to 
cover the seed, and trust to the roots of the 
coming plant to seek for a meager subsist- 
ence among the surrounding hardened lumps 
of earth, and then perhaps reproach Provi- 
dence for an unproductive harvest! How 
many cart manure enough to bountifully en- 
rich their lands, but, leaving it in lumps, 
within or upon unpulverized soil, it yields its 
richness to the desert air, instead of impart- 
ing it to the earth available for vegetable nu- 
trition to the no small disappointment of the 
cultivator. It is fine earth only, that ab- 
sorbs and retains, for the purposes of vegeta- 
ble growth, the rich gases and soluble por- 
tions of manure. 

This subject is one of paramount impor- 
tance to the agriculturist. The thorough 
pulverization of soil and manure, is second 
to no other subject connected with the farm- 
er’s interests. O. C. Giers, M. D. 

Perry, Lake Co., Ohio. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
FARMING IN ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE PAST WINTER—IMPLE- 
MENTS—MORE HELP SHOULD BE EM- 
PLOYED BY FARMERS, ETC. 

SHawaneunk, Ulster Co., March 17, 1855. 

While the past year has been one of pros- 
perity to the farmers in some parts of our 
widely*extended country, it has been a time 
of peculiar embarrassment to the majority 
in this region of the State. The cold and 
backward spring of last year, succeeded as 
it was by an unparalleled drouth, resulted in 
a great decrease of all the ordinary products 
of the soil, excepting hay, which was nearly 
‘or quite an average crop. Wheat is not 
raised here to any considerable extent ; but 
‘the few fields which were cut last year were 
almost an utter failure. The result has been 
that, last fall carcely any wheat was sown 
in this vicinity. ‘The granaries of our farm- 
ers at this time present a very lean and 
meager aspect. Nota few are under the 
necessity of purchasing supplies of grain for 
the use of their families, at prices ranging 
quite above those which obtain in the New- 
York markets. The stock of fodder is also 
much less abundant than was expected. 
This is to be ascribed to three causes. The 
prevalence of the drouth greatly diminished 
the fall pasturage, and compelled many to 
make early drafts upon their winter supplies. 
The winter has been long and excessively 
cold, (the mercury several times sinking be- 
low zero, and on one occasion to 20 degrees 
below zero,) and consequently more food for 
stock has been required. In addition to this, 
farmers who have been accustomed to feed 
grain freely, have this year been compelled 
greatly to diminish the quantity, and of 
course to draw more heavily upon their hay. 
Very few farmers inthis region have, as yet, 
provided themselves with any suitable cutting 
apparatus for reducing their straw, corn- 
stalks and coarse hay to chaff, whereby so 
great a saving in fodder is secured. Few 
roots are raised for stock, and it is very rare 
to see even a small patch of corn sown in 
drills, or broadcast, for feeding to stock 
while m, or ina cured state. I should 
think that the costly experience of the past 
year would be effectual in opening the eyes 
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of multitudes of our farmers, to the import- 
ance of making all possible provision against 
the evils of drouth, and other causes of the 
failure of crops, to which they were always 
liable. é 

I am sorry to say that farmers, as a class, 
are slow to learn, even in the schoo! of ex- 
perience, when the lesson to be learned re- 
lates to their own peculiar avocation. It is 
by no means easy to convince them of the 
propriety of any change in their modes of 
cultivation, and in the crops to which they 
shall direct their attention. Or even, if con- 
vinced, and half resclved to attempt some 
thing in the way of progress in their calling, 
the purpose is to often forgotten, or deferred 
in the hurry which each season brings with 
it; which unreasonable hurry, in turn, is to 
be ascribed, in no small degree, to the fact 
that most farmers undertake more work than 
can be properly accomplished with the force 
of hands engaged. This isa serious evil. 
A man alone, or with the aid of a boy, with 
a few days’ help at distant intervals, under- 
takes to perform all the operations of a farm 
of a hundred or more acres. The necessary 
consequence is that the farmer himself is 
reduced to the condition of a mere drudge, 
and, daily, toils quite beyond his strength ; 
his crops suffer in detail, for want of labor 
bestowed on them at the proper moment, and 
improvements are unattempted. Either let 
the industrious farmer lay his plans on a 
smaller scale, or elselet him engage a larger 
force of hands to perform well the necessary 
labors of the season. I doubt not that the 
result in most cases would be an increase of 
health, enjoyment, and greater freedom from 
vexation, without any real diminution, but 
rather an increase of profits. It is a wise 
adage, though a trite one, “ what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” 

The severe cold of the past winter has 
been disastrous to tender fruits in this re- 
gion. On my own premises, peach buds 
were all killed as early as December; and 
this I believe is true with regard to all the ad 
jacent country. Possibly there may be ex- 
ceptions on the higher grounds, and in pe- 
culiarly sheltered situations. 

I have not taken pains to ascertain par- 
ticularly what has been the effect of the 
severe cold upon other and more hardy 
fruits. I hope that they have escaped se- 
rious injury. 

We have had numerous snows, but they 
have generally been light. When this was 
not the case, the drift was so great that we 
have had very little sleighing during the 
winter. Much of the ground having been 
bare during the severe weather, the effect 
upon winter grain, I fear, has been injurious. 
The fields at present wear an unpromising 
aspect ; although our prospects may brighten 
materially with the coming of warm weather. 
At present there is still a great deal of frost 
in the ground, and the weather (though it has 
generally been favorable since the beginning 
of March), still remains cold and backward, 
and farming operations must necessarily be 
deferred for a few weeks longer. M. 





Fai or Brack Snow.—Prof. Fairchild, of 
Oberlin, Ohio, states that on February 7th, 
they had in that region a fall of dark-colored 
snow. The crystals were in the form of 
dense icy pellets, about the twentieth of an 
inch in diameter. It fell to the depth of 
nearly an inch, and when melted it yielded 
about a half inch of water. The snow had 
a distinct smoky taste, and on filtering it 
through paper a dark, sooty substance was 


obtained. 


Wipvows’ Trzars.—A few barrels of liguor, 
on their way through Rutland, Vt.; from 
Troy to Boston, were observed to be labeled, 
“ Widows’ Tears.” 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
PROFITS OF BEES. 


BEES versus POULTRY. 


In the American Agriculturist of January 
24, No. 72, there is an article on Poultry, in 
which are some tall statements of profit. The 
subject is so well finished, and the profits so 
fairly stated, that it seems a pity to insinuate 
as a possibility that some specimens occa- 
sionally “ eat their-own heads off.” But I 
don’t intend to object to the artiele; on the 
contrary, I like it. Ishould have kept si- 
lent, however, but for the challenge in these 
words, “ will any of our political economists 
please to indicate in what branch of rural, 
or other industry, an equal return can be 
made for capital and labor ?” 

Now I am disposed to put in the claims of 
my little favorites, the Bees, and see how 
they will stand the comparison. To pursue 
‘the course of the article alluded to, [ could 
say with equal truth that, “‘ more than double 
their value may be realized per annum in 
net profit ; and should they happen to ex- 
ceed it over “‘ four times,” as they do in some 
seasons, there is no necessity of deducting 
‘** economical feed,” for it should be remem- 
bered that ‘* the bee works for nothing, and 
finds itself.” 

But, as a bill of items is more satisfactory 
than indefinite sundries, | shall give it, as 1] 
can furnish all the figures without guessing 
at a single item, having had one apiary the 
past season, of which a young man in my 
employ was half owner. The figures are 
copied from our settlement—he took the 
principal care, and I furnished the materials. 

June Ist, 1854, this apiary consisted of 
83 stocks ; a few of them first best, most of 
them light, with stores just sufficient ; some 
fifteen were entirely out, and had to be fur 
nished with food in the spring, but they were 
all strong in numbers, having been wintered 
in the best possible manner, and the combs 
ali clean and bright, without mold, &c. 1 
find these bees charged with 60 new hives, 





at 2Ge. enelt.... 6... -sisineke esses $15.00 
50 Covers to boxes, at 10c......... 5 00 
SI Sends; at 76. ne eine ccc cienn cc 5 67 
188 Glass hives, at l0c............. 18 80 
48 do. do. BGG: wnstachintl cig. c » 7 20 
Honey fed to some of the lightest.. 300 
12 Firkins for strained honey... ... 5 13 

12 Cases for packing glass boxes for 
market, 29c. each........... 3 48 
DOWN WOT ce. in it ie ede within'cin 5 00 
Freight to market................. 5 17 
Time in attendance at $15 per month 34 00 
Board, $2 per week......-.......- 16 86 
Interest on stock, 83 hives at $5.... 2905 
$153 36 

They are credited with honey and 
RK TN csinish eosin d sik Oni wai $438 41 


After selecting out the poorest (over 
40) such as contained diseased 
broods, &c., there were left 
123 good stocks for winter, an 
increase of 38, at $5 each... 190 00 








628 41 
Expenses deducted. ............... 153 36 
Diet PRON a 5.6 ain 3 nhs iden $475 05 


It will be seen that they have more than 
doubled in value notwithstanding the dry 
weather. Also all the new hives are charged 
to this year, 40 have been emptied and ready 
for another year are not credited. Hives 
last several years; the same of covers and 
stands. The time is the greatest item of 
expense, being every hour required in at- 
tendance, (an item seldom reckoned when 
figuring the profits of poultry), and includes 
the time of taking the bees out of the cel- 
lar, cartage, placing stands, looking for and 


boxes, watching and hiving for several 
weeks in the swarming season, from 8 o’clock 
A. M. till 4 P. M., examining stock for dis- 
eased broods, taking up poor stocks, remov- 
ing the combs, straining the honey, 
making wax, packing the boxes, taking 
to market, putting stocks in the house 
for winter, &c. Having an apiary at 
home, this one was located a mile and a half 
distant ; consequently, much time was lost 
in going and returning, being mure than it all 
amounted to while there. With but one 
apiary, and that at home, this part of the 
time would be saved, besides many other 
matters of waste which might be detected 
in season and prevented. 

Now would you not enhance the value of 
farmer’s products by encouraging this branch 
of rural industry, as well as poultry, which 
has this advantage, that while fowls are con- 
suming much that is suitable for the food of 
man, the bee takes nothing? Thousands of 
this delicious food are annually wasted that 
might ‘*be had for the gathering.” It is pro- 
duced by the forest, field, garden, and road- 
side ; no place but the barren desert is desti- 
tute. It is yielded in quantities for ten 
thousand times the number of gatherers that 
we have at present. ‘ The harvest is abun- 
dant, but the laborers are few.” Probably 
one acre of buckwheat will produce 50 Ibs. 
of honey, and white clover the same. The 
thousands of acres growing buckwheat ana 
clover in the United States, or even this 
State, multiplied by 50 would compare some 
what favorably. Reduce this yield per acre 
on the average even down to one pound, and 
take the 640 acres on thé square mile, the 
47,000 square milesin New-York would show 
some 30,000,000 ibs.; or, when the square 
miles of all the States are multiplied by the 
same rule, we have in the aggregate a pro- 
duct worth looking at. 

One locality can not be over-stocked with 
either poultry or bees without diminishing 
the profits of a proper number; but here 
again the advantage is with the bees, as it is 
impossible to keep fowls enough in one 
place for the net profits to amount to’ one 
half of the sum here shown. 

Another thing: The reports of poultry 
profit gives us only the cost of feed. Why 
not give the time necessary for feeding, look- 
ing after eggs, packing, taking to market, &c.? 
I know that to feed a brood of chickens once 
takes but a short time, that it is a very small 
matter to set an old hen, and that it only 
takes a minute to get the eggs from the nest 
in the grass—after you have found it. “But 
these items are small trifies; children 
can do the most of it, or some one that 
would do nothing else at the time.” Yet, 
most of these things must be done every 
day ; a brood of chickens fed several times ; 
then small matters in the aggregate amount 
to something. Now, to make a fair compar- 
ison, let us have the whole debit side of the 
chickens. 

I will anticipate one objection which will 
be urged against raising honey, that is, the 
“uncertainty of success; that while any one 
has skill sufficient to raise poultry, few pos- 
sess requisites for managing bees profitably.” 
I would say in answer; only get a tenth 
part as many to engage in bee-keeping as 
have raised chickens, and the amount of ex- 
perience gained would make success next to 
certain, or, as common in one as in the other; 
both would be equally plain. A dollar in- 
vested in a practical book on the subject 
would furnish all the “ mysteries ” necessary 
for successful. management by any one of 
common ability. It can be done, too, with 
the cheapest possible hive not patented. I 
will challenge the whole fraternity of patent 
venders, to produce one more profitable than 
those. I use! I have little doubt that the pat- 
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success in bee-culture than all other causes 
combined! It discourages by the expense ; 
by failing to perform what is promised ; by 
talsely representing that there are secr. ts 
and difficulties in the way, which their par- 
ticular hive alone will obviate ; that a pe- 
culiar shape to the hive is all important; that 
it is first and last, and everthing necess 
for cumplete success throughout the whole 
business. In this matter it wuuld be well 
to do like some of our politicians—*‘gu back 
to first principles”—:he nature of the bee, 
and take a new start. ‘Remove this erro- 
neous impressien respecting expense, that 
now extends through all the intermediate 
ranks, from the patent-buyer to the patent- 
granter, the whole of whom seein to know 
about as much of the real nature of the bee 
as Sambo did of the telegraph. 
M. Quinsy. 


Palatine Church, N. Y. 





For the American Agriculturtst. 

REMINISCENCES OF WINTER EVENINGS. 

Thirty or forty years ago, the means of 
intellectual improvement fur the young were 
far less than they now are. Newspapers 
and periodicals were less common. Lyve- 
ums and lectures were unknown. In the 
rural districts, there were very few amuse- 
ments for young persons, during the long 
winterevenings. There was but little social 
iutercourse among farmers’ buys. If thy 
could be spared to attend schoul three months’ 
in a year, their services were needed, morn- 
ing and evening to take care of the cattle, chop 
wood, build fires, bring water, and attend to 
other duties incident to their condition. 
But after the services of the day were nuded, 
there was a long evening unoccupied. Books 
were few. There was no stimulus to the 
young mind to awaken a love of letters. A 
single newspaper during the week, scarcely 
attracted the notice of the children, who 
knew nothing of political matters and cared 
less. It was a desideratum therefore to oc- 
cupy the time of the younger members of the 
farmer’s family and make their evenings 
profitable to them. My father had been an 
old schoolmaster. He loved books and won- 
dered that his boys were so indifferent to 
those he provided. They were taken from 
the * Sorial Library,” owned by a long list 
of  yadgienrs living in all parts of the town 
and kept near “the old meeting house,” so 
that books might be exchanged-on tne Sab- 
bath. This was deemed “ a work of necés- 
sity and mercy,” which might ‘be performed 
on Sunday ; and well it might be so consid- 
ered, for most of the books treated of religi- 
ous themes, and many of them were volumes 
of sermons. Occasionally an ancient work 
of history was found there. Such books 
had few charms for children. 

Grieved at our own want of taste for litera- 
ture, my father resolved himself into a “ com- 
mittee of ways and means” to occupy the 
time of the young:r members of the family, 
during stormy weather and winter evenings. 
He, therefore, established a little school in 
which various exercises were introduced to 
enliven our heavy hours. There were six 
of us to be taught. A little emulation was 
excited. Sometimes a spelling school was 
set up. Time was given for preparation and 
then the hour of trial came. _ No reward but 
commendation was bestowed. Sometimes 
reading, or music, or writing, was substi- 
tuted. Often general questions were pro- 
pounded and each was eager to solve them 
all. In geography, the capitals and bounda- 
ries of countries were called for ; or the ani- 
mal vegetable and mineral productions of a 
particular State or Kingdom were. 
as a lesson. Interesting events’. the 
weekly paper were added by the teacher. 
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ance bound up with it, was called for, and 
each child with a small bible was directed to 
find every passage that contained a particu- 
lar word. All looked, at the same time, for 
a single reference. The first that found it 
was commended for his familiarity with the 
order of the books in the Bible. The prac- 
tice was a good one. We early became ac- 
quainted with the different portions of the 
scriptures and knew where important pas- 
sages were found.- Sometimes the refer- 
ences were to be committed to memory, and 
the lesson consisted ina simultaneous reci- 
tation of all the passages referring to a par- 
ticular subject. At other times, the order 
of the books, the number of chapters in each, 
and the character of Scripture worthies were 
assigned asour evening study. Again, arith- 
metic would be substituted. Interesting 
problems were _solyed ; compound numbers 
were written with their appropriate signs 
and then variously combined. Sometimes 
notes, orders, accounts, or receipts were re- 
quired to be written on the slate, and the 
use of capitals and punctuation were illus- 
trated. Another variety of employment con- 
sisted in the recitation of poetry. If no other 
book was at hand, Watts furnished an un- 
failing supply forall present. Father, moth- 
er and children all vied with each other in 
reciting these almost divine lyrics. All 
these exercises were useful. They occu- 
pied our attention and stored our minds with 
useful thoughts. With the multiplication of 
books and journals, such exercises might be 
indefinitely varied and serve to promote both 
the intelligence and happiness of families. 
How much better are such diversions, than 
games of chance or noisy amusements. Try 
it, my friends, and share the toils of study 
and the joys of acquisition with your chil- 
dren. 





BAD EFFECTS OF GRASS ON COLTS. 

When horses are turned out to grass in 
the spring of the year, the succulent nature 
of the food causes them to purge, often to a 
great extent; this is considered by many 
persons a most desirable event—a great 
misconception. The herbage is overcharged 
with sap and moisture, of a crude, acrimo- 
nious nature, tosuch an extent that all cannot 
be taken up by the organs destined for the 
secretion of urine, or by the absorbant ves- 
sels of the body; the superflous fluid there- 
fore passes off through the intestines with 
the indigestible particles of food, and thus 
the watery feces are thrown off. Flatulent 
colic or gripes is a frequent attendant. The 
system is deranged ; but the mischief does 
not terminate here. If the purging is con- 
tinued, a constitutional relaxation of the 
bowels is established, very debilitating to the 
animal, and often difficult to control. I am 
so decidedly opposed to an unrestricted al- 
lowance of luxurient grass to horses at any 
age, that nothing could induce me to give it 
to them. After the second year, hay should 
form a considerable portion of the daily 
food in summer, to every animal intended 
for hunting or riding. 

If a horse is supported entirely upon the 
grass which he collects ina rich pasture 
field, or upon that which may be cut and car- 
ried to him in his paddock, he must consume 
a much greater bulk than of hay in an 
equivalent time, to afford nourishment to the 
system. Grass being very full of sap and 
moisture, itis very rapidly digested, conse- 
quently the horse must be continually eating 
it. This distends the stomach and the bow- 
els, and the faculty of digestion is impaired ; 
for the digestive powers require rest as well 
as other organs of the body, if they are to 
be preserved in perfect condition. By the 
custom of grazing, the muscular system is 


escape the notice of superficial observers, 
who do not mark the distinction between the 
appearance of a fat and a muscular animal; 
who conceive, so that the bones are covered, 
and the points are rounded, all that is requi- 
site has been attained. But that is a very 
fallacious impression. Let any person who 
is skeptical on this point ride a horse in the 
summer who has just been taken out of a 
grass field, along with another kept on hay 
and corn, at the moderate rate of seven or 
eight miles in the hour ; the grass-fed horse 
will sweat profusely, while the other will be 
perfectly cool and dry. This proves that 
the system of the one eating grass over- 
abounds with fat and those portions of the 
blood which are destined to form that de- 
deposit. 

. Those who advocate grazing will no doubt 
exclaim, “Oh! this is atest of condition, 
which is not required in young and growing 
animals.” I beg to state that it is highly im- 
portant, if the acme of condition is to be at- 
tained by animals of mature age; that the 
growth and gradual development of their 
frames should be composed of those healthy 
and vigorous elements upon which the struc- 
ture of future condition can be raised. Ani- 
mal substances are to avery great extent 
subservient to the nature and quality of the 
food with which the individuals are nourish- 
ed. I believe farmers would find it much to 
their advantage if they were to consider this 
subject with reference to feeding cattle and 
sheep, so that they might select those kinds 
of food which abound with properties more 
conducive to the production of flesh than fat. 
There is no kind of food which the horse 
consumes which has not a tendency to de- 
posit fat. It is a substance which must ex- 
ist to.a certain extent; but as it is muscular 
power, not a predisposition to adipose rotun- 
dity, which enhances the value of the ani- 
mal, the reasons are obvious what guide 
should be taken in the selection of food. 

Ihave on a former occasion hinted the 
propriety of bruising the oats, and 1 will 
now state my reasons for doing so. The 
first I will mention is economy. Three 
bushels of oats which have undergone that 
process are equivalent to’ four which have 
not, and the animals which consume them 
derive greater benefit. Various schemes are 
adopted to induce horses to masticate their 
corn, all of which are ineffectual. Scatter- 
ing them thinly over the surface of a spa- 
cious manger, mixing a handful of cut hay 
or straw with each feed, and such like de- 
vices, will not cajole the animal to the per- 
formance of mastication. A horse that is 
disposed to bolt his corn, however carefully 
it may be spread along his manger, will 
soon learn to drive it into a heap with his 
nose, and collect as much with his lips as he 
thinks fit before he begins to iasticate. 
Whatever food enters the stomach of any 
animal, and passes away in an undigested 
form, may be considered as so much dross 
or extraneous matter, which, not having af- 
forded nutriment, is prejudicial to the crea- 
ture which consumed it. A mistaken notion 
of economy is often the incentive to turning 
horses out in summer, to be entirely depend- 
ent upon grass for their support. A few 
remarks will surely dispel that error. T'wen- 
ty-two bushels of oats—allowing one bushel 
per week from the 15th of May to the 16th 
of October—may be as the produce of half 
an acre of land, and half atun of hay that 
of another half-acre, although atun and a 
half per acre is not more than an average 
crop. It requires at least an acre of grass 
land to support a horse during the period 
above named.—Mark Lane Express. 





Appropriate Name.—Most of the marriage 
ceremonies in Appleton, Wisconsin, are per- 
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formed by the Rev. Mr. Yocum. 


HOP GROWING. 
—@— 
(Continued from page 27.) 

Setting the Poles.—The proper length of 
poles requires much judgement. The vines 
themselves indicate sufficiently how long a 
pole to use. The poles are of various 
lengths ; and if the vines ina hill are very 
large and thrifty, they will need a longer 
pole than ifthey are smaller and more feeble. 
The quality of the land is also some _indica- 
tion, as well as the quantity of manure used. 
If the land is very rich, it will produce a 
much more luxuriant growth than if of a 
poorer quality. The expense for poles is a 
large item in the original outlay for hop 
growing. It will be seen, from the opinions 
of the writer of the communication before 
quoted, that the method of poling is a matter 
of considerable consequence. The English 
growers often use a muchlarger number to 
the acre than experienced growers with us. 
It is very common in the Kent and Sussex 
hop plantations to see as many as two thou- 
sand five hundred or three thousand poles to 
the acre. Sixteen or eighteen feet is as 
long as itis thought best to use them by 
many English growers, and it is not uncom- 
mon to see them from ten to twele, or four- 
teen, feet ; and the reason given for using 
short poles is, that the use of poles longer 
than the natural growth of the plant coaxes 
it too high, and stimulates it beyond its 
strength, and causes a feebleness in its roots 
the next year; while, ifthe poles used are 
found in summer to be too short, the tops of 
the vines may be supported by others. The 
usual time for poling hops with usis in May ; 
for plants grown from cuttings, the second 
year of their growth; andfor plants grown 
from seed, the third year. The poles, two 
in a hill, eighteen inches apart, are usually 
inclined a little outwards, at the top, and to- 
wards the south, in order to give the great- 
est freedom of circulation to the air, secure 
greater sunlight, and a greater chance forthe 
vines to swing free from the poles ; and un- 
less this inclination is given the tops of the 
poles, the vines are said to “browse ;” that 
is, they become matted together and injured, 
and are much more liable to blast. And the 
same objection exists to the use of more than 
two poles to a hill; the vines are more apt 
to “browse.” Cedar, hemlock, spruce, ash, 
chestnut, maple, pine, willow, and other 
kinds of poles are often used, and in some 
locations in this State the birch is not un- 
common in hop grounds. This latter iscon- 
sidered bad in England. In many localities 
birch poles are cheaper, and far more easily 
procured ; though, for lightness, beauty, and 
durability, the cedar or the hemlock are 
preferred by those who can procure them 
without too great expense. The American 
hop seems to prefer to cling to a white birch. 
The main objection to this wood is its rapid 
decay, making it unsafe to use it more than 
one year. Perhaps, on the whole, if the 
birch is not used and renewed every year, 
the spruce is the neatest and cheapest, con- 
sidering its lightness and durability. It will 
last five or seven years, or even longer, and, 
when the bottom is decayed, may be cut off 
and used shorter. The numberto the acre 
will of course depend upon the number of 
hills, which are usually at least from six to 
eight feet apart, making from sixteen to eigh- 
teen hundred poles to theacre. The farmer 
already quoted says: “The poles are 
worth $2 or $2 50 a hundred, ready for set- 
ting, and will cost, at sixteen hundred per 
acre, from $32 to $40. But, as good poles 
will last ten or twelve years, the expense 
per year will not be much increased.” 

After the poles are set in the manner indi- 
cated, in rows perfectly straight both ways, 
two to each hill, and inclined a little out- 
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more of the most thrifty stems should be se- 
lected and tied to each pole by a woolen 
yarn, or soft rushes—great care being taken 
to perform this operation at the proper time, 
and before they have become too hard and 
confirmed in their inclined position so as to 
be injured by slanting them up from the 
roots. 

The English and French cultivators have 
adopted in some cases, by way of experi- 
ment, a system of espalier training, by which 
the vines run ina horizontal direction on a 
series of trellises five or six feet high. This 
is thought by some to avoid the great ex- 
pense of poles, and also the liability to in- 
jury by high winds and storms to which long 
poles are subject. Some have also recom- 
mended trellises of iron wire in France, by 
it is thought that a fifth part of the expense 
for poles is saved; but, surrounded as most 
of our farmers are by abundant and suitable 
material on their own premises, it is not 
probable that any resort to such experiments 
will at present be necessary. 

Careiul cultivation after the_hops are 
poled—that is, the second and subsequent 
years—is required to keep the ground free 
from weeds and grass; and during times of 
drouth, the more frequently the plow andthe 
horse cultivator are used both ways. the bet- 
ter. From what has been said, it will be 
evident that the plant comes to its most per- 
fect development in a soil thoroughly tilled 
and pulverized. The hop requires frequent 
stirring of the soil in times of drouth more 
than many other crops. The plants are 
greatly invigorated by it. The soilis hoed 
up around the hills in June or July, and 
many cover the hills in winter either by 
plowing or by manure. Whether this is 
done or not, the hills are opened early in 
spring, and the large part of the last year’s 
shoots, the running roots, cut off with a 
sharp knife to within an inch or two of the 
stem. But the old bine, or the tap root, which 
descends vertically into the soil, is not 
touched. The hills are opened by back-fur- 
rowing from each row of hills both ways. 
This brings all the soil into the spaces be- 
tween'the rows. Before the first hoeing the 
back furrows are split with the plow, which 
turns the earth back upon the hills. After 
the hill are opened by back-furrowing, they 
are covered with a shovelful or two of com- 
post; or, in want of this, the finest and rich- 
est soil will be found useful. 

It has already been seen that the hop vines 
are frequently gathered up and burned on 
the ground in the winter or spring. This 
may be done, and the ashes are of great 
value to the succeeding crop; but perhaps 
one of the most valuable manures, as wellas 
the cheapest, is made of the vines, gathered 
into a heap, and left to decompose and form 
a rich black compost, to be applied in the 
spring in the manner indicated for other ma- 
nure. This use of the vines has been too 
much neglected. Not only accurate experi- 
ment, but every principle of agricultural 
chemistry, shows at once how important 
this hop-vine manure is; for the vine con- 
tains in a concentrated form almost every 
constituent which it has taken from the soil ; 
and those parts which are taken away inthe 
seeds and strobiles of the plant can be abund- 
antly supplied by composting these vines, 
chopped up, through the winter with barn- 
yard manure, woollen rags, fish, or other ni- 
trogenous substances. In this manner the 
land is not only restored to the condition in 
which it was hefore the crop was taken away, 
but made as much richer as the amount of 
other manures used in the compost ex- 
ceeds the amount carried off in the seeds 
and fruit of the plant, 

As soon as the shoots are of sufficient 
length the poling is commenced, as has been 


|The shoots not tied to the poles are, as al- 
ready indicated, buried up in hoeing, and 
this whether they are wanted to form layers 
or not, for otherwise they would shut out 
the light and heat from the vines.—C. L. 
Flint’s Second Annual Report to the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Agriculture. 


(To be Continued.) 








MATERIALS IN THEIR INVISIBLE STATE. 
— a 

If a piece of silver be put into nitric acid, 
a clear and colorless liquid, it is rapidly dis- 
solved, and vanishes from sight. The solu- 
tion of silver may be mixed with water, and 
to appearance, no effect whatever is pro- 
duced ; thus in a pail of water we dissolve 
and render invisible more than ten pounds 
worth of silver, not a particle of which can 
be seen. Not only silver, lead, and iron, 
but every other metal can be treated in the 
same way, withsimilar results. When char- 
coalis burned, when candles are burned, 
when paper is burned, these substances all 
disappear, and become invisible. In fact, 
every material which is visible can, by cer- 
tain treatment, be rendered invisible. Mat- 
ter which in one condition is perfectly opaque, 
and will not admit the least ray of light 
to pass through it, will, in another form, be- 
come quite transparent. Thecause of this 
wonderful effect of the condition of matter is 
utterly inexplicable. Philosophers do not 
even broach theories upon the subject, much 
less do they endeavor to explain it. The 
substances dissolved in water or burned in 
the air, are not, however, destroyed or lost ; 
by certain well-known means they can be 
recovered, and again be rendered visible— 
some in exactly the same state as they were 
before their invisibility ; others, though not 
in the same state, can be shown in their ele- 
mentary condition; and thus it can be 
proved, that matter having once existed, 
never ceases to exist, although it can change 
its condition like the caterpillar, which be- 
comes a chrysalis, and then a gorgeous but- 
terfly. Ifa pailfull of the solution of silver 
be cast into the sea, it is apparently lost by 
its dispersion in the mighty ocean; but it 
nevertheless continues to exist. So when a 
bushel of charcoal is burned in a stove it dis- 
appears in consequence of the gas produced 
being mixed with the vast atmosphere ; but 
yet the charcoal is still in the air. On the 
brightest and sunniest day, when every ob- 
ject can be distinctly seen above the horizon, 
hundreds of tuns of charcoal in an _ invisible 
condition pervade the air. Glass is a beau- 
tiful illustration of the transparency of a 
compound, which in truth is nothing but a 
mixture of the rust of three metals. This 
power of matter to change its conditions from 
solid opacity to limpid transparency, causes 
some rather puzzling phenomena. Sub- 
stances increase in weight without any appa- 
rent cause ; for instance, a plant goes onin- 
creasing in weight a hundred-fold for every 
atom that is missing from the earth in which 
itis growing. Now the simple explanation of 
this is that the leaves of plants have the pow- 
er of withdrawing the invisible charcoal 
from the atmosphere, and restoring it to its 
visible state in some shape or other. The 
lungs of animals and a smokeless furnace 
change matter from its visible to its invisible 
state. The gills of fishes and the leaves of 
plants reverse this operation, rendering in- 
visible or gaseous matter visible. Thus the 
balance in nature is maintained, although 
the continual change has been going on long 
prior to the. creation of the “extinct ani- 
mals.” Septimus Presse. 
Scientific American. 
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The leader, this month, is upon Pomologi- 
cal societies and their influence, and con- 
tains some historical facts that should be 
put upon record in all journals that take note 
of the progress of this art. The first gene- 
ral meeting of fruit-growers was held at 
Buffalo, in the month of September, 1848, 
under the auspices of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society, of which Lewis F. 
Allen, Esq., of Buffalo, was then President. 
This gentleman was one of the principal 
movers in the matter, and participated act- 
ively in the proceedings of that meeting. 
Delegates were present from fifteen of the 
States, and from the Canadas ; large collec- 
tions of fruit were presented ; and the dis- 
cussions continued three days. In the fol- 
lowing month, the “* American Pomological 
Congress” assembled at New-York, under 
the auspices of the American Institute. The 
display of fruits was magnificent, and the 
meeting highly satisfactory. 

The next year, the Buffalo organization 
met at Syracuse, and adopted the title, 
“North American Pomological Society.” 
At this meeting, overtures were made to the 
American Pomological Congress, for a union 
of the two societies, which were accepted, 
and in the following month the union was 
consummated at New-York, under the name 
of the American Pomological Society. This 
society has held five sessions ; two in New- 
York, one in Cincinnati, one in Philadelphia, 
and one in Boston; and the next will be held 
in Rochester, in 1856. There is not at this 
time in the world an organization of this 
kind so efficient, and that extends its influ- 
ence over so wide a range of territory, as 
this. It has its committees, and gathers its 
reports from the most northern limits of the 
United States to the shores of the Pacific. 

The local societies that have been formed 
in many parts of the country will be efficient 
aids to the national society. The informa- 
tion, which has been gathered in these so- 
cieties, and which finds its way into the re- 
ports of the national society, is of great val- 
ue to all classes of cultivators. ‘Though the 
discussions have, thus far, been principally 
confined to the best varieties of fruits, this 
is a point of prime importance to all who 
are planting orchards, and making selections 
for garden cultivation. A list of the most 
popular varieties throughout the country 
concludes the article. There are 36 yarie- 
ties of the apple, 49 of the pear, 25. of the 
peach, 20 of the plum, 19 of the cherry, 4 of 
the apricot, 4 of the grape, 5 of the rasp- 
berry, and 9 of the strawberry. 

Ten pages, or more than a fifth part of the 
whole magazine, are devoted to the biogra- 
phy of the Hon. M. P. Wilder, his private 
and public life, his efforts in behalf of horti- 
culture, extracts from his speeches, fine 
passages, &c. Whether it is substantially 
the same that has just appeared in Hunt’s 
Merchant’s Magazine or not, we. have not 
compared critically to see, but presume it is 
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written in the eulogistic style of a political 
admirer, and were it in a political paper or 
pamphlet, we should think that some indis- 
ereet friend of his had put him upon the 
track for the next Presidential campaign. 
But as it is here in this journal, we can only 
attribute it to an error in judgement, in dis- 
cussing the genus homo, where some horti- 
cu!tural genus had been a little more appro- 
priate. The engraving which accompanies 
this biography is exceedingly fine and life- 
like, and will reeall very vividly to all his 
friends, the presiding genius of the last 
meeting of the American Pomological So- 
ciety. This is announced as the first of a 
series of sketches of distinguished pomolo- 
gists. We trust sketches rather than bio- 
graphies will be given. Biographies of fine 
fruits, and their illustrations, are the proper 
illuminations of the pages of the leading 
horticultural journalof the country. Thom- 
as Hogg, of Yorkville, is announced to ap- 
pear next, with a portrait. Please let the 
life be razed, Mr. Editor. 

~ There is an article on Daisy Chri<anthe- 
mums, to accompany a very beautiful boquet 
of eight varieties, taken from a collection of 
sixty sorts. These are much cultivated in 
England and France, and are growing in favor 
with us. 

B. Munn has an article on evergreen 
shrubs. Though the materials are rather 
meager, he thinks the artist who is familiar 
with his subject can, with them, create much 
of picturesgqe, or of graceful beauty, even 
with the winter scenery of a country resi- 
dence. He fears the European Holly will 
always be scarce, as there are few situations 
in which it will succeed. But the American, 
which is so very beautiful, is entirely over- 
looked. Though it can easily be raised by 
the thousands from seeds picked up in the 
woods, itis rare to find this shrub at our 
nurseries. The Rhododendrons and Kal- 
mias of our own woods may be introduced 
with guod effect. Many of the hybrid varie- 

«ties of Rhododendron, which have been 
originated in Europe of late years, may be 
found eligible for ornamental purposes. 
There is hope also, that the varieties from 
the Himalaya, introduced by Dr. Hooker, 
may prove hardy in our climate. 

A Yankee subscriber has a chapter on the 
beauty of neglected things. which is one of 
the most sprightly articles of the number. He 
touches that poor, commouplace evergreen, 
the Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana), and 
really makes quite a lion of it. It seeks the 
driest, and most sterile soils along our road- 
sid“s, and in our neglected pasture-fields, 
clothing the bleakest aspects, as in charity, 
with its mantle of green. But though par- 
tial to granite hill-tops, and barren fields, no 
tree will show quicker the results of gener- 
ous culture. It is beautiful as a single tree. 
Tt seems to sport from seed into almost in- 
numerable varieties of every habit of growth, 
and every shade of green ; some throw out 
long and sparsely-foliaged branches at stiff 
ight angles with the trunk; some have the 
oose and airy appearance of the hemlock, 
hat queen of evergreens ; and others are as 
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of color vary as their forms, from the liveliest 
green, to the most somber mixture of that 
color and blackishness. We have often no- 
ticed this sporting of the cedar in its native 
localities. As a hedge or screen itis equal to 
almost any of its fellows. He speaks from ex- 
perience, having thoroughly tried it. Its great 
hardiness and thrifty growth insure success, 
if the least care is used in its transplanta- 
tion. If the plants are set about a foot or 
eighteen inches apart in a continuous line, 
and suffered to grow untouched by the shears, 
they will ina few years form an imper- 
vious and picturesque screen, whose beauty 
is exceeded by few evergreens. But it bears 
trimming as well as the buckthorn, and you 
may make of it as trim and beautiful a verd- 
ant wall as you may desire. Itloses some- 
what of its brightness in the winter, but not 
so much as the arbor vite ; and withal, it is 
not that dead, yellowish, Russia-leather look 
which belongs to the latter, but rather a sober 
and becoming livery. It has an evanescent 
and borrowed beauty, for which itis well 
worth cultivating a single specimen, if no 
more. When the first still snow storm of 
winter comes, its dark branches become 
sprinkled over with a fleecy burden, until 
they bend beneath it, and the tree looks like 
a fairy chandelier, prepared for Titania’s 
revels. 

This now will be right good news to all 
lovers of home-bred trees, and Sam is a 
goose if he does not henceforth take to Red 
Cedar for his evergreen hedges. It is par- 
ticularly good news to those who live along 
the shore, for this plant seems to love the 
smell of the sea breeze, and is found in great- 
est abundance near tide-water. It is visible 
all along the shores of Long Island Sound, 
even to the water’s edge. We havea native 
in our garden that extends its roots into soil 
strongly impregnated with salt. We have 
noticed that where this tree stands alone and 
is left to nature, it throws out its branches as 
near the ground as a Norway spruce. If 
any of our readers have experience with 
Red Cedar as a hedge plant, we shall be glad 
to hear from them. 

William Saunders, of Germantown, Pa., 
hasan articleon grape mildew. He thinks 
the mildew is the result of disease in the 
vine, and has Jong been persuaded that it 
may be prevented by judicious airing. He 
rejects the theory that it is caused by damp- 
ness. 

Mr. Chorlton has a very full and excellent 
article on the tomato. They may be im- 
proved in shape and flavor to very great ex- 
cellence. They yield to the law of progress 
as readily as any plant that man has taken 
under his care. Pick the very best smooth- 
est samples for seed each year. We have 
had samples of this vegetable.of two pounds 
weight, and should hardly consider a further 
enlargement any improvement. We think 
with Mr. Chorlton, thatthe flavor improves 
with the size. They are easily preserved 
in tin cans, cooked a little and seasoned, and 
then sealed tight, so that any housekeeper 
may easily have them, the year round, with 
a little care. 





closely conical as an arbor vite. Their shades 





“ My life inthe Country,” is continued, and 


some good hints to house-builders are 
dropped by the way. First determine the 
rooms you want, and build your house to 
suit the rooms. Never build a house in a 
hurry, or you will repent at your leisure. 
Don’t think you can build a large house, for 
a small price. Arrange every detail before 
you begin. Get estimates of cost from sev- 
eral builders, and rest assured that you can 
not build it for any thing less. 

In the Editor’s Table, fears are expressed, 
that the severity of the winter has been fatal 
to the fruit crop for 1855. The peaches are 
gone at Rochester; not only are the fruit 
buds killed, but he fears the trees them- 
selves are frozen to death down to the very 
roots. In cutting through the bark, he finds 
the wood quite discolored, and to allappear- 
ance completely disorganized. We have 
just had the curiosity to examine our own 
peach buds, and find very few of them dis- 
colored at all, which leads us to hope, that 
no very serious injury has been done to the 
orchards along the sea board, where the 
thermometer did not sink so low, by some 
twelve or fifteen degrees, as at Rochester. 

An imposition is noticed : aman selling the 
Northern Muscadine grape in Ohio, for three 
dollars a plant, an article not worth planting. 
It is not- quite time for the usual advertise- 
ments of the Charter Oak grape to come out, 
at 2,3, and 5 dollars a plant; but they are 
sure to come, and the green ones who do not 
take the papers are sure to buy, and repent 
of it at there leisure. 

Lucy Fitch’s Prolific Strawberry, a new 
western seedling, is noticed, and in the ad- 
vertising departnient is offered for sale. It 
is a pistillate plant, and appears to be a cross 
hetween the Alpine and Hovey’s seedling. 
It continues in bearing much longer than 
Hovey’s seedling. We donot see that it has 
been approved by any Horticultural Society, 
and we doubt the propriety of purchasing any 
fruit, that has not the approbation of some 
responsible body of fruit-growers. It may 
do very well pecuniarily to sell it. Horti- 
cultural Societies are a protection against 
humbugs. 

Lime refuse from the gas works is pro- 
nounced worthless fora manure. Weshould 
like to know the eyidence on which this 
opinion is based. A large percent of it is 
still caustic lime, and we have never.seen 
any evidence, that it would not answer to. de- 
compose peat and coarse vegetable matter 
as wellas other lime. If we recollect right- 
ly, the late Professor Norton recommends it 
for this purpose. It is the cheapest source 
of lime accessible to those who live near our 
large cities. A farmer near us uses it in 
large quantities, and we have never heard 
that it was not satisfactoryinits action. If 
any of our readers have had experience in its 
use, we should like to have their opinions, 
and the reason for them. 

High culture of dwarf pears, is a good top 
dressing of three or four inches deep of com- 
post every autumn, and a light mulching of 
decayed leaves, or some other such substance, 
duringsummer. To this, add regular and 
judicious pruning, and your dwarf pears will 
answer all reasonable expectations, if not 
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far exceed them. They must have right 
culture, to be suecessful, and profitable. 

An ambition for a few trees, brought to the 
greatest thrift and productiveness, is far 
more laudable than a mania to have all 
the varieties in the market. Make the most 
of the trees you already have, before you 
purchase more, if you are an amateur. Capi- 
tal laid out on these will save the purchase 
of many to replace those that die of neglect. 





TREES. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 

Whether pluming the mountain, edging 
the lake, eye-lashing the{stream, roofing the 
waterfall, sprinkling the meadow, burying 
the homestead, or darkening leagues of hill, 
plain and valley, trees have always “ haunt- 
ed me like a passion.” Let me summon a 
few of them, prime, favorites and familiar 
to the American forest. 

The aspen—what soft, silver-grey tints on 
its leaves, how smooth its mottled bark, its 
whole shape how delicate and sensitive! 
you may be sitting on the homestead lawn 
some summer noon, the trees all motionless, 
and the hot air trembling over the surface of 
the unstirred grass. Suddenly you willhear 
a fluttering like the unloosing of a rapid 
brook, and looking whence comes the sound, 
you will see the aspen shaking as if falling 

‘to pieces, or the leaves were little wings 

striving to fly. All this time the broad leaf 
of the maple close by does not even lift its 
pointed edges. This soft murmur sends a 
coolness through the sultry atmosphere ; but 
while your ear is drinking the music, and 
your eye is filled with the tumultuous danc- 
ing, instantly both cease as if the tree were 
stricken with a palsy, and the quiet leaves 
flash back the sunshine like so many fairy 
mirrors. 

Next the elm. How noble the lift and 
drooping of its branches! With such grace- 
ful downward ‘curves on either side, it has 
the shape of the Greek vase. Such lavish 
foliage also, running down the trunk to the 
very roots, as if a rich vine were wreathed 
round it! And what frame-works these 
branches shape, breaking the landscape be- 

ond into half-oval scenes which look 

hrough the chiaroscuro as if beheld through 
slightly shaded glass. And how finely the 
elm leans over the brook—its native place— 
turning the water into ebony, and forming a 
shelter for the cattle from the heat. It is 
scattered, too, over the meadow, making 
shady nooks for the mowers at their noontide 
meal, shadowing the farmer’s gate and 
mantling his homestead in an affluence of 
green. 

Then the maple. What a splendid cupola 
of leaves it builds up in the sky—an almost. 
complete canopy from the summer shower. 
It reddens brilliantly when the bluebird tells 
us spring has come, and, a few days later, 
its drooped fringes gleam in the fresh grass’ 
like flakes of fire. And in autumn, too, its. 
crimson is so rich, one might term it the 
Blush of the Wood. 

And the beech. How cheerfully its snow- 
spotted trunk looks in the deep woods, how 
fresh the green of its regularly scolloped, 
leaves! At spring-tide the tips of its sprays 
feather out in the glossiest and most delicate 
cream-satin, amid which the young leaf 
glows like a speck of emerald. And in au- 
tumn what rich clusters of fruit! The pat- 
tering of the brown, three-cornered beech- 
nut upon the dead leaves, is constant in the 
hazy, purple days of an Indian summer, and 
makes a sweet music, almost continuous as 
the dripping of a rill, in the mournful forest. 

The birch is a great favorite of mine. It 





reminds me of the whistles of my boyhood. 
Its fragrant bark—what delight it was to 
wrench it from the silver wood for the shrill 
music J delighted in, particularly by the 
hearthstone of my home. 

** Conscience!” my aunt Katy used to ges- 
tulate, holding her ears ; “is that whistling 
coming again? John, do, do stop.” 

And when came a shriller blast : 

‘** John, you little torment! if you don’t 
stop I'll box your ears!” 

What splendid tassels the birch hangs out 
at the bidding of April—tassels that Indian 
Sachems were proud to wear at the most 
honored feasts of their nation. 


And into such a rich gold is it transformed 

by October, a light is almost shed of its own 
within the sylvan recesses. The speckled 
bark of the black birch is glossy and bright, 
but give me the beauty of the white birch’s 
coat. How like a shaft of ivory it gleams 
in the daylight woods—how the flame of 
moonlight kindles it into columned snow. 
_ Did you ever, while wandering in the for- 
est about the first of June, have your eyes 
dazzled at a distance with what you sup- 
posed to bea tree laden with snow? It was the 
dogwood. Glittering in its white blossoms, 
every one spread over a broad leaf of the 
brightest verdure, pointed gauze upon emer- 
ald, there stands the pretty tree like a bride. 
The shad-bush and cherry, have dropped 
their white honors a month before, but the 
dogwood keeps company with the basswood 
and locust in brightening the last days of 
spring with its floral beauty. Up into the 
soft blue it lifts its wreathed crown, for it 
gathers its richest show of bloom on its 
head, and makes the forest light as with sil- 
ver chandeliers. 

While admiring the dogwood, an odor of 
exquisite sweetness may salute you ; and, if 
at all conversant in tree knowledge, you will 
know the censor dispensing this fragrance. 
But you will travel some distance, and do. it 
as the hound tracks the deer, by scent, for 
the perfumé fills the forest long before the 
tree catches the eye. At length you see it— 
the basswood—clustered with yellow blos- 
soms, golden bells, pouring out such strong, 
delicious fragrance, you realize the idea of 
Shelley : 

“And the hyacinth purple, and white and bilue,, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft and intense, 

It was felt like an odor within the sense.” 

And the deep hum, too, about it—an at- 
mosphere of sound—the festival of the bees 
surrounding the chalices so brimmed with 
honey. 

I have mentioned the flowers of the locust 
and the chestnut in connection with the bass- 
wood. Delicate pearl does the former hang 
out amid the vivid green of its beautiful 
leaves and sweet is that pearl as the lips of 
that maiden you love. _.. 

And the chestnut, scattered thickly among 
its long, dark-green leaves are strings of pale 
gold blossoms, haunts also of the reveling 
bee. Does the school boy ever forget “ the 
days that he went” truanting after the au- 
burn fruit embedded in velvet within, but 
without protected by porcupines of husks. 
With what delight did the young good-for- 
nothings pelt down those yellow husks to be 
crushed open by indefatigable heels! Ah! 
the aurora of life—how bright! how merry! 

Forever linked in the minds of those _tru- 
ants with the chestnut is the walnut. How 
the green smooth globes that insphere the 
fruit make the eyes of the young vagabonds 
dance. And how eagerly they mount to 


shake down those globes, each fracturing at 
the fall, and unloosing the round ivories that 
in turn imprison the golden meats.—Knick- 
erbocker Gallery. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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Although this must be admitted to be one 
of the most showy plants we have, it has 
certainly been very much neglected of late 
years. It is, however, still prized by a few, 
who find it particularly useful for green- 
house and conservatory decoration, display- 
ing its enormous heads of pink and blue 
flowers in abundance, and remaining a long 
time in perfection. The following method 
of treatment, being pursued, will enable all 
who practice it to have large heads of bios- 
som from plants even in small pots. If cut- 
tings are taken off in August, and potted ina 
mixture of leaf-mold, loam, and sand, in a 
well-drained pot, and be placed in an old eu- 
cumber or melon frame, they will root freely, 
and should be potted into four-inch pots as 
soon as they have become sufficiently root- 
ed. The plants should be kept toone leader, 
the top bud of which should not be pinched 
out, but all lateral or side shoots be removed 
as soon as they appear. When sufficiently 
established in their pots, move them to the 
greenhouse, where they should be wintered. 
Early in spring shift them into five or six- 
inch pots, as may best suit your convenience, 
and as soon as they have commenced growth 
liberally supply them with wafer, using the 
syringe freely at all times. *Perhaps the 
most convenient place for them at this season 
is a vinery, which I find suits them well, 
and brings them on gently until the blossoms 
make their appearance. Water at this 
stage must on no account be neglected. If 
large specimen plants are required, they 
should be grown another season, when they 
will form a fine bush and produce many 
heads of blossoms, although inferior in size 
to those on plants kept to one leader. I 
have grown the same plants for years; in 
this way they have made huge specimens, 
and amply repaid me for my trouble ; but if 
small plants with large heads are preferred, 
they should be grown from cuttings every 
season. I have also struck cuttings in Feb- 
ruary, and grown them on until the follow- 
Ing season, using a slight bottom-heat, and 
disbudding the useless eyes; such plants 
have produced enormous heads, superior in 
size to those struck in August, but then the 
plants are longer in hand, which, in many 
cases, is a consideration. The soil best 
suited for their culture is equal portions of 
cow-dung, leaf-mold, fibrous loam, peat, and 
sand, well mixed in a rough state. The 
pots should be thoroughly drained, and, dur- 
ing the blooming season, the plants will be 
benefitted by being placed in a pan of water. 
Manure-water may be used freely while the 
plants are in bloom. In order to change 
them from pink to blues of different 
shades, put them in Norwood loam, or com- 
mon red sand ; potting in peat and wattering 
with alum-water will also produce the same 
effect ; but the two former kinds of material 
are the best. If planted on well-drained 
ground, aud slightly protected in winter, the 
Hydrangea will form an ornament in the * 
flower garden such as few can equal ; but it 
must be liberally supplied with water during 
the blooming season.—Floricultural Cabinet. 








A Suort Sermon on Manuiness.—Learn 
from the earliest days to inure your princi- 
ples against the peril of ridicule. You can 
no more Serge eed peg! reason if you live in 
the constant dread of laughter, than you can 
enjoy your life if you are in constant fear of 
death. If you think it right to differ from 
the times, and to make a point of morals, do 
it. however antiquated, however pedantic, 1 
may appear; do it not for insolence, but se- 
riously—as a man who wore a soul of his 
own in his bosom, and did not wait till it 
was breathed into him by the breath of fash- 





ion.—Sydney Smith. 
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3G" This paper is never sent where it is 
not considered paid for—and is in all cases 
stopped when the subscription runs out. 





WE occasionally send a number to persons 
who are not subscribers. This issometimes 
done as a compliment, and in other cases to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
if convenient show them to a neighbor. 





Answer To Inquiries.—Questions of vari- 
ous kinds have been received with no names 
accompanying. These we do not reply to, 
from certain considerations not necessary to 
repeat. The name of a writer will always 
be withheld from a published question, or 
communication, when it is requested. 





DISSOLVING BONES. 


é i 

We have before treated this subject some- 
what at length (see vol. xi, page 113, and vol. 
xii, page 56), but large editions of the num- 
bers containing those articles have been ex- 
hausted by the calls for them, and every 
week brings inquiries from new subscribers. 
To answer these we will again briefly de- 
scribe the process. 

Where a good mill for grinding bones is 
near at hand, it is best to have them finely 
ground, and they may then be applied direct- 
ly to the soil; though in most cases we 
should prefer dissolving even the bone-dust 
in sulphuric acid (oilof vitriol). To do this, 
dilute the acid with two or three times its 
bulk of water, and moisten the ground bones 
with it. This can be done best in a half 
barrel, tub, or trough. Shovelover the mass 
thoroughly, so that every particle may be 
brought in contact with the liquid. The 
~ mixing may be completed upon a floor, or 
on a hard ground surface—under a shed or 
other cover to keep off the rain. When the 
mixing is thoroughly accomplished, put the 
whole in a heap, and let it lie fer a few days, 
and then treat it as described below. 

Waote Bones.—In a majority of instances 
a bone-mill is not accessible. It is then ne- 
cessary to resort to dissolving the whole 
bones. This is not a difficult process, if suf- 
ficient time is taken. The following method 
we have both practiced ourselves, and seen 
it repeatedly performed under our directions, 
with the best success : 

Take any water-tight, wooden-hooped bar- 
rel or cask, and fill it one-third full or less 
with a mixture of sulphuric acid and water. 
The water should be put into the barrel first, 


or the acid undiluted would char and in aj. 


short time destroy the wood. The acid 
should be added in small quantities at a 
time, as a high degree of heat would be pro- 
duced if it were all added at once. The 
water should constitute from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the bulk of the liquid ; that 
is, between two and three gallons of water 
for each gallon of acid to be used. 

When the liquid is thus prepared, - the 
bones may be put in and punched down with 


a stick, until they rise some distance above 
the liquid. The closer the bones are packed 
in, the greater the economy of time, as more 
of them will be at once exposed to the action 
of the liquid. It is better to break the bones 
into small pieces with a hammer or sledge, 
unless you have several months before you 
for completing the process. 

Let the mass stand for a few weeks, 
frequently working it over with a stirring 
stick. As fast as the bones sink down into 
the liquid, more of them should be added. 
The liquid will often dissolve two or three 
times its bulk of bones. When the liquid 
ceases to act longer upon the bones to di- 
minish their bulk, we may conclude that its 
strength is exhausted ; and it may then be 
poured off for use, and more fresh liquid be 
added to the bones remaining, and the pro- 
cess be continued in the same vessel. As 
the dissolved bones will not deteriorate if 
kept for years, it is economical to use the 
same cask and add bones or acid as may be 
wanted. The barrel or cask should be ex- 
amined occasionally, to see if there is dan- 
ger of the hoops or bottom giving way, in 
which case the whole contents should be at 
once transferred to another vessel. 

Usine THe Dissotvep Bones.—To theliquid, 
or to the mass of ground bones, let there be 
added dry muck enough to render the whole 
so dry that it will readily crumble to powder. 
The more complete the mixing of these the 
better. The mixing can be done with a 
shovel, hoe, and garden rake. 
sence of muck, dry manure, or even dry soil 
of any kind maybe used. The mixture may 
be added to the manure or compost heap if 
desirable. It will be all the more valuable 
if no more than two gallons of the liquid, or 
a peck of the ground bones, be mingled with 
a cart-load of muck or manure, though so 
large a proportion of the latter is not neces- 
sary.* 

This compost may be spread over the 
land, and mixed with the surface soil by har- 
rowing, and the whole then be plowed un- 
der; or it may be sown upon the surface, 
to be washed down by rain. In planted 
crops it may be put into the hill with the 
seed. If it has been well mixed witha large 
quantity of muck or other materials, there 
will be no danger of injury to the seed or 
plants from its direct application. If this 
has not been done, care should be taken to 
cover it with earth before dropping in the 
seed. This preparation is probably more 
valuable to the root crops—turnips, carrots, 
beets, &c., than to grains and grasses, though 
containing, as it does, large amounts of ani- 
mal matter, derived from the unburned bones, 
it will be found valuable for any crop. 

* If the liquid is poured off for use, before it has entirely 
ceased to act upon the bones, it contains some free acid, 
and we have formerly recommended a small quantity of 
unleached ashes to be added to neutralize this excess of 
acid ; but as this may be improperly done by the inexpe- 
rienced, we have ceased to advise this course. The acid 


can be entirely freed from any injurious effects by a free 
use of muck or other divisor. 





To ove Sovrnern Reapers—An Inquiry.— 
We have recently conversed with several in- 
telligent gentlemen, whose observations have 








differed from our own in regard to the vital- 
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ity of the ‘* Spanish Moss,” after the death of 
the tree supporting it. Will some one who 
has opportunity for carefully examining this 
subject give us the result of his observations ? 
Does or does not the moss continue in growth 
after the sap ceases to circulate in the tree 
upon which it grows ? 


HOW WE KEEP OUR HENS. 


Hen-house, in the appropriate sense of 
that word, we have none. We have no 
doubt of the utility of those structures, and 
that something very much better than our 
contrivance could be got up with a little 
leisure to plan it, and money to build with. 
But we have had eggs and chickens enough, 
for the last five years, to satisfy our edito- 
rial ambition, without the trouble of putting 
up a hen-house. Our barn stands on the 
south side of a hill, and under a part of 
it we have a cellar excavated, stoned and 
pointed with mortar. It makes a snug, 
warm room, about 20 feet by 10, opening to 
the south. A large ventilator communicates 
with the barn above, and the dvor is kept 
open at all times, except in snow storms and 
the coldest nights when the thermometer is 
in the neighborhood of zero. On such 
occasions, when Jack Frost is out in 
state, we close the door. On either side of 
the cellar there are large, long poles put up 
for roosts, three on a side, and at such 
heights from the ground that they are easily 
reached by the fowls, and that the droppings 
from the upper row of fowls fall clear of 
their neighbors below them. Underneath 
the roosts we keep a good supply of char- 
coal dust or muck, and in addition to this we 
make a constant use of plaster. As often 
as every morning, in mild weather, and eve- 
ry other morning incold, we sprinkle a large 
shovelful upon the droppings. This keeps 
the air perfectly sweet, and absorbs the most 
of the ammonia. The olfactories are a very 
good meter for the necessary quantity of 
plaster, and the rule is to sprinkle as much 
and as often as you can detect any unpleas- 
ant odor. This is essential to the health of 
the fowls, and we have no doubt that more 
fowls die of bad air, from lack of attention, 
than from all other causes united. The 
manure made in this way is very powerful ; 
not equal in value to guano, pound for pound, 
but much cheaper than guano at the cost of 
its manufacture. It forms a very handsome 
item in the annual profits of keeping fowls. 

In the yard upon which the cellar opens, 
we have alarge pile of refuse cabbages, not 
quite good enough for market, and a little 
too good forthe compost heap. These are 
gathered late in the fall, when frozen, and 
covered with salt-hay or other refuse matter. 
They keep in a frozen state nearly all win- 
ter. The hens have constant access to 
them, and get all the green food they want. 
This, with the other attentions, keeps them 
in fine health. They have pounded oyster- 
shells both in the cellar and in the yard, and 
fresh water every day. The staple feed is 
Indian corn, raw, soaked, and in meal scalded 
This is varied with oats, and the sweepings 
of grain stores and screenings ‘from “the 
city 
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We should probably get some eggs with- 
out further effort, but to make success cer- 
tain we give fish, two or three times a week. 
A small fish, caught in all our salt-water 
creeks and ditches, called the mummychaug, 
makes excellent feed for fowls. Fish offal 
from the market, or butcher’s offal, would 
probably answer as well. Beginning the 
fowl season November Ist, with a flock of 
pullets hatched the preceding April, we have 
eggs, constantly and in abundance, through 
the coldest weather. The quantity increas- 
es after February, and in the three following 
months it rains eggs on our hill, and the 
thunder of Shanghai eloquence wakes the 
echoes of every morning hour. 

We keep, in their purity, White Dorkings, 
Buff Shanghais, and Chittagongs. The Asi- 
atic fowls are the only reliable winter layers, 
and make early chickens for broiling, better 
than any variety we have tried. The cross 
of the Dorking with the Shanghai makes a 
very plump, fine-fleshed fowl for the table ; 
and they are not bad layers. The Buff Dork- 
ing, made by this cross, is a very handsome, 
sprightly bird. With a stock of forty or fifty 
fowls we raise all the eggs and chickens 
used in a large family, and from a debit and 
credit kept for.several years, it appears that 
each fowl pays about a dollar clear profit. 
No other investment on the premises pays 
so well. 





Harrowine Grain.—We have often found 
great benefit in harrowing winter grain in the 
spring of the year, as soon as the ground is 
well settled and dry, more especially wheat 
somewhat winter killed. It stirs the earth, 
encourages tillering, and adds to the vigor of 
the growth of the plant. The harrow should 
be followed by the roller, so as to replace 
the roots of the plants which may be laid 
bare by the harrow, and crowd them‘into the 
earth. It is hardly necessary to add, that 
the harrow should be light, with short, fine 
teeth. Among the German population of 
this country, we have seen wooden-tooth 
harrows frequently made use of for this 
purpose ; they asserting, that the teeth were 
not so liable to injure the plant. We believe 
that barley, oats, and all spring crops of 
grain may be harrowed to advantage, when- 
ever the surface of the ground becomes 
somewhat hard and encrusted, which all clay 
soils are liable to aftera hard rain. Har- 
rowing the hemp crop under such circum- 
stances, we were informcd, in Kentucky, 
has been found highly beneficial. 





Lapizrs Repostrorny.—We have an utter 
aversion to that class of periodicals known 
as “ ladies’ magazines,” filled as they gene- 
rally are with light, trashy literature, love- 
stories, &c. It is an insult to the intelli- 
gent ladies of our country to present them 
such reading, as being adapted to their tastes 
or necessities. There are, however, excep- 
tions to this wholesale denunciation, and 
among these exceptions we would place 
foremost the Lapies’ Reposirory. We have 
been familiar with it for years, (it is now in 
its X Vth volume,) and can heartily commend 
it as one of the very best magazines for the 
family circle. A high moral and intellectual 











tone characterizes its pure, interesting and 
instructive pages. Each number contains 
two fine original steel engravings, which are 
alone worth the price—$2 a year. Pub- 
lished monthly by Messrs. Carleton & Phil- 
lips, 200 Mulberry-st., New-York. 





CHEMISTRY 
FOR SMALL AND LARGE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


prt. Sa 
CHAPTER x. 

Oxygen—Symbol O—Atomic Weight 8. 

81. We have now come to the description 
of one of the most important of all the sim- 
ple or elementary bodies, Ox-y-gen. It is 
important, because it is very abundant, con- 
stituting, as it does, one half or more of the 
weight of the whole earth. Eight pounds in 
every nine of all the water of the ocean, the 
seas, lakes, rivers, &c., is oxygen. We can 
name but very few substances, mineral, veg- 
etable, or animal, of which oxygen does not 
form a considerable portion. Perfectly dry 
common salt is one of the few abundant min- 
eral substances, whice does not contain oxy- 
gen. It is owing to the oxygen of the air 
that substances burn or decay. It is this 
element in the air which supports life, and 
keeps up the renovation of our bodies ; and 
this same element is also the cause of their 
speedy decay after death, and of their ema- 
ciation during life. 

82. Oxygen was once thought to be the 
cause of all acidity or sourness, because it 
is found abundant in sour substances, such 
as vinegar, sulphurie acid (oil of vitriol), 
nitric acid (aqua fortis), &c., and on this ac- 
count it received its name. Oxy means 
sharpness or sourness, and gen the producer 
of; that is, ory-gen signifies sour-producer. 
You will remember (69) that hydro-gen sig- 
nifies water-producer. 

83. Oxygen is distinguished for its strong 
affinity, or liking, for nearly all the other ele- 
ments; and though we find it abundant in 
the air and other gasses, it seldom exists 
alone. When set at liberty during the va- 
rious changes in nature, it speedily unites 
with some other element to form a com- 
pound body. When not combined with any 
other element it takes a gas form, and is 
then much like air in its physical properties. 
It is, like air and hydrogen (69), transparent 
or colorless. 

84. The oxygen in a jar containing 100 
cubic inches (nearly 2 quarts), weighs about 
34} grains (34.29), while the same amountof 
air weighs about 31 grains (31.01). Oxygen 
gas is, then, about one-tenth heavier than 
common air. 

85. How to obtain Oxygen.—To obtain hy- 
drogen from water (HO), we put in zinc, 
which took away the oxygen and let the 
hydrogen go free ; but we have not been able 
to find any substance which will take away 
the hydrogen and set the oxygen at liberty. 
The reason is, that oxygen has so much 
stronger affinity (or liking) for other sub- 
stances than hydrogen has, that it will be 
the first to desert the water compound. The 
most convenient method of getting pure oxy- 
gen is, to take some solid substance contain- 
ing a large amount of it, and then heat it so 





Fs ne) 
as to evaporate or drive off a part or the 
whole of its oxygen. There are many sub- 
stances of this kind, such as red lead (Pb;,0,, 
or Pb,OOOO), saltpetre (KO,NO,, or KO,- 
NOOOOO), chlorate of potash (KO,C10,, or 
KO,C1lO0000), &c. 

86. If we put some red lead (Pb,,0000) 
on a shovel, and heat jit to redness over the 
fire, one atom of oxygen will be driven off 
from every particle of the red lead, and we 
shall have a brown substance left called 
litharge (Pb,OOO). By placing an inverted 
tumbler over the heating mass of red lead, 
we should catch some of this oxygen gas, 
but it would be mingled with much air. If 
the red lead be put into a gun barrel, or in 
an iron bottle or flask, with a tube at- 
tached to the neck, we could then catch the 
oxygen as it escaped in a gas form from the 
tube. A similar change will take place if 
we put upon the shovel or in the iron bottle 
some chlorate of potash (KO,C1IOOOO0O), but 
in this case all the oxygen will be driven off 
and we shall have left a substance similar to 
common salt, called chloride of potassium . 
(KCl); and from each particle of the chlo- 
rate of potash we shall get six atoms of oxy- 
gen in a pure gas form. 

In the next chapter we will explain a sim- 
ple process of getting oxygen for experi- 
ment. 


THE WHEAT CROP AT THE WEST. 


We learn, says the Chicago Tribune, from 
a gentleman who has traveled pretty exten- 
sively through the States of the northwest 
during the past six weeks, that the prospect 
of the wheat crop was never better. In 
Iowa, a large quantity has been sown, but 
so great is the emigration to that State, and 
so rapidly did it fill up last season, that a 
large portion of the surplus will be required 
for the new settlers there and in Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

Throughout Illinois, it is represented that 
the crop never looked.better. The high pri- 
ces of the last few years, and the almost 
certainty that there will be but little abate- 
ment during the present year, have stimu- 
lated the farmers to sow to an extent beyond 
former precedent. And the same may be 
said of Wisconsin. The prospect there is, 
that the abundant crop of last year will be 
succeeded by one equally as good this. 

We hear good reports, too, from Indiana 
and Michigan. On the whole, if no unto- 
ward event interposes between now and 
harvest, the northwest, which is in fact the 
granary of the Union, will turn out a sur- 
plus which will gladden the hearts of the 
breadless in our eastern cities. 

There will be comparatively few men en- 
gaged in the construction of railroads in the 
west, during the present season, all the great 
lines being nearly completed. This will re- 
duce the consumption of non-producers and 
cause a large amount of labor to return to 
agriculture—thus increasing our supply by 
the operation of two causes. So, we may 
look for an active fall. business and a full 
supply of breadstuffs, unless blight, or mil- 
dew, or some other destroying agent, shall 
blast the fair prospects of the present. 





A WORD TO YOUNG EMIGRANTS. 


Notwithstanding the poets have so often 
suvg of the ease and retirement of rural life, 
many of our youthful friends seem bent on 
seeking fortunes elsewhere. Perhaps some 
of our young readers are even now medi- 
tating a remove to the city; but before they 
discompose their wardrobe and arrange their 
linen with a view to departure, we beg leave 
to say one word. 

There are some features of country life 
which, we confess, are rather allied to prose 
than poetry. In our boyhood, for instance, 
we saw little poetry in driving the cows to 
pasture before breakfast on frosty mornings. 
Neither did we feel particularly inspired 
while mowing away hay in the top of a barn 
where it was hot enough to parboil pump- 
kins—to say nothing of having both eyes 
and nose filled with dust and hay-seeds. 
Neither did it smack much of Pegasus to 
ride upon crooked rails with the sharp side 
turned upwards ; and even now, we think it 
the most disagreeable equestrian exercise 
we ever went through with. Last of all, 
turning grindstone we thought absolutely 
prosy. 

And yet the recollection of our early years 
is any thing but dull. We remember with 
what pleasure we used to wander over the 
fields, scale fences, leap across brooks, race 
through the woods, climb trees, and shout 
and sing to the echo of our own voices. 
How often have we clambered up rocks, and 
gathered mountain flowers, and rolled down 
stones, and laughed to hear them crack and 
crash among the trees, and break and bound 
and rattle, far below. 

And then come recollections of sitting be- 
side the old fire-place, big as a pair of barn- 
doors, with its trammels and andirons, and 
rows of apples strung across the hearth. 
And what a huge back-log there was, and 
how it sissed and simmered at the ends, and 
how the fire crackled and roared up the 
chimney. We affirm, with all the gravity of 
a theologian, there was more freedom in that 
old fire-place, than all the grates and fur- 
naces of a modern mansion. 

But now we live in “town,” where we 
daily experience the beauties of contrast. 
Instead of the quiet and stillness of the coun- 
try, we have the endless roar of carts and 
stages, and narrow side-walks instead of 
meadows, and in place of the beautiful birds, 
a solitary gull floating about East River, and 
in place of fragrant clover-fields and glorious 
apple-trees, a little back yard relieved with 
a grape-frame, and a dirty ailanthus, and a 
high board fence. 

Belive it, boys, the country is the place for 
genuine happiness, though the city yields 
in point of omnibusses, men and mud. , 





Aut Lerrers To se Prepaip Herearrer.— 
The new postage law, which takes effect on 
and after April Ist, requires all letters to be 
prepaid—3-cents per half ounce for less than 
3,000 miles, and 10 cents per half ounce for 
over that distance. This new regulation is 
a good one. As we understand the law, 
Postmasters are not allowed to forward any 
unpaid letters. Every person should take 
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care that his communications do not lie in 
the home “ Dead Letter Office,” through his 
own carelessness or neglect to pay the post- 
age. 





Great Saves or Suorr Horn Cattrie.— 
WE would call attention to the advertise- 
ments of cattle sales in this weeks paper. 
That of Mr. Tanqueray, in England, for the 
25th of April, is the most important adver- 
tised since the celebrated sale of Earl Ducie. 
It will be seen that many of the animals in 
his herd are the get of Duchess bulls, bred 
by the late Mr. Bates, or their direct de- 
scendants. 

Col. Sherwood’s, stock is principally ofthe 
Princess tribe, famous for their deep pedi- 
grees, high quality, and fine points; and con- 
sequently highly valuable for crossing on 
other tribes not so high bred. 

Mr. Tredwell and Mr. Cowles, also offer 
Short Horns and Devons for sale. 

Grape Vines.—Attention is also directed 
to Dr. Underhill’s, announcement of grape 
vines. 

TERRA TE 
DEATH OF MR. SAMUEL ALLEN. 


The sudden death of this excellent man 
occurred at Morristown, N. J., onthe morn- 
ing of the 21st inst., in his 78th year, after a 
brief illness of three days. Mr. Allen was 
the father of the publishers of this journal, 
and has long been known to our readers both 
as a contributor to its pages, and a zealous 
promoter of agricultural improvement. 

Mr. Allen was born in Petersham, Worces- 
ter County, Massachusetts. The active pe- 
riod of his life was spent chiefly in commer- 
cial business. At about sixty years of age 
he retired, and from that time to his decezse 
devoted himself to rural pursuits, which he 
ever loved. 

He wrote frequently for the columns of 
our journal, with point and force. His man- 
ners were courteous, bland, and affectionate ; 
his conversation refined and instructive ; and 
to all he was a friend and a brother. 

He was a religious man—ever acknowl- 
edging his deep responsibility to his Maker, 
and bending in humility daily at his altar. 

For forty years he had been an officer of 
the Presbyterian Church—twelve of which 
were in connection with the associated Dutch 
Reformed Church in this City, with which 
his connection remained until his death. 

He died, as he had lived, in the full confi- 
dence of salvation through his Redeemer, 
and in humble faith of a blessed immortality. 

BEAUTIFUL OLD ‘AGE. 
aaa 

Mrs. Sigourney, in her book “ Past Meri- 
dian,” just published, gives the following 
charming picture of contented and virtuous 
old age : 

I once knew an aged couple, who for more 
than sixty years had dwelt in one home, and 
with one heart. Wealth was not theirs, nor 
the appliances of luxury, yet the plain house 
in which they had so long lived was their 
own. Humble in every appointment, that 
they might keep free from debt, they were 
respected by people in the highest positions, 
for it was felt that they set a right example 
in all things. Every little gift or token of 
remembrance from friends—and all who 








knew them were friends—awakened the 
fresh warmth of gratitude. Though their 
portion of this world’s goods was small, 
benevolence, being inherent in their natures, 
found frequent expression. Always they 
had by them some book of slight expense, 
but of intrinsic value, to be given as a guide 
to the young, the ignorant, or the tempted. 
Cordials also, and simple medicines for de- 
bility, or incipient disease, they distributed 
to the poor—for they were skillful in extract- 
ing the spirit of health from herbs, and a 
part of the garden, cultivated by their own 
hands, was a dispensary. Kind, loving 
words had they for all—the fullness of their 
heart’s content brimming over in bright 
drops, to refresh those around. 

That venerable old man, and vigorous, his 
temples slightly silvered, when more than 
four score years had visited them, how 
freely flowed forth the melody of his leading 
voice, amid the sacred strains of public wor- 
ship! His favorable tunes of Mear and Old 
Hundred, wedded to these simply sublime 
words, 

“‘ While shepherds watched their flock by night,” 


and— 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” 


seem even now to fall sweetly, as they did 


-}upon my childish ear. These, and similar 


ancient harmonies, mingled with the devout 
prayers that morning and evening hallowed 
his home and its comforts; she, the loved 
partner of his days, being often sole auditor. 
Thus, in one censor, rose the praise, which 
every day seemed to deepen, God’s good- 
ness palled not on their spirits, because it 
had been long continued, They rejoiced 
that it was ‘new every morning, and fresh 
every evening.” 

By the clear wood-fire in winter, sat the 
aged wife, with serene brow, skillfully busy 
in preparation or repairs of garments, as 
perfect neatness and economy dictated; 
while, by the evening lamp, her bright knit- 
ting-needles moved with quickened zeal, as 
she remembered the poor child, or wasted 
invalid, in some cold apartment, for which 
they were to furnish a substantial covering. 

In the later years of life, their childless 
abode was cheered by the presence of a 
young orphan relative. She grew under 
their shadow with great delight, conforming 
her pliant heart to their wishes, and to the 
pattern of their godly simplicity. When they 
were seated together, she read to them such 
books as they chose, and treasured their 
Christian counsel. Her voice in the morn- 
ing was to them as the carol of the lark, and 
they seemed to live again a new life in her 
young life. She was to them “like the rose 
of Sharon and the lily of the valley.” 

Love for the sweet helplessness of unfold- 
ing years, seemed to increase with their own 
advancing age. Little children, who know 
by instinct where love is, would draw near 
them, and stand lamb-like at their side. 
Thus they passed on, until more than ninety 
years had been numbered to them. They 
were not weary of themselves, or of each 
other,or of this beautiful world. Neither 
was time weary of bringing them, letter by 
letter, the full alphabet of aserene happiness, 
and when extreme age added the Omega, 
they were well educated to begin the bliss 
of eternity. 





Tue machinery of that immense piece of 
mechanism, the great London clock, is thus 
described in the Foreign Quarterly : 

The pendulum is 14 feet long, and the 
weight of the end of it is 100 pounds; the 
dial on the outside is regulated by a smaller 
one within; the length of the minute hand 
on the exterior dial is 8 feet, and the weight 
of each 75 pounds ; the length of the four 
figures 2 feet 24 inehes ; the bell is about 10 
feet in diameter, and weighs 4% tuns, and is 
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said to be audible a distance of twenty 
miles. 
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THEORIES IN FARMING. 
———o—— 


The indiscriminate censure of theory is 
absurd, as will readily appear from a slight 
consideration of the matter. Facts are like 
blocks of stone—of little use until they are 
brought together and built into some edifice. 
And we can not have the edifice—unless it 
be a “ castle in the air ’—without the stones. 
Now what is theory but a compact expres- 
sion of the truth contained, or supposed to 
be contained, in facts? Every man capable 
of reasoning, acts upon theory, whether he 
will or no, though he may be as unconscious 
of it, and as much astonished at being in- 
formed of the fact, as was the sagacious gen- 
tleman in one of Moliére’s plays, who had 
been talking prose all his life without know- 
ing it. The truth is, every person, whatev- 
er may be his business, is continually form- 
ing and often exploding theories in relation 
to it; and this is the way in which, so far as 
his experience and observation go, he ar- 
rives at the principles which guide him in 
his pursuit. 

A farmer, for instance, applies lime to a 


certain fieldand obtains a greatly increased 


erop in consequence. He therefore some- 
what hastily infers—i. ¢., forms the theory— 
that it will be as useful on any other part of 
his farm ; and, acting upon this theory, ap- 
plies 1t to a portion which is already well 
supplied by nature with this constituent, or 
is poor in vegetable matter or otherwise 
unsuited for its use. Here he finds that his 
theory will not hold, and is led to investi- 
gate the conditions under which lime is use- 
fal or otherwise. And by extended experi- 
ment and reflection he may arrive at a theory 
which will guide him in the application of 
this substance. 

Now, in the whole of this process, we 
have, first, the collection of facts ; second, 
their embodiment in a theory, which, third, 
rises into a principle—if the supposed facts 
are true and sufficient in number, and if the 
reasoning founded on them is correct. The 
advantage, then, of theory, is this, that it 
brings together facts and furnishes a stand- 
point from which the truths they contain 
may be discerned. And if the theory is a 
false one, still it is not without its use, for 
next in importance to ascertaining what 
facts do teach, is discovering what they do 
not teach, in order that the pursuit of truth 
may be resumed in another direction. False 
theories may arise either from incorrect 
reasoning on real facts, or from correct rea- 
soning on false facts ; or, lastly, the reason- 
ing and the facts may both be untrue. The 
first of these species is the least injurious, 
and not entirely useless, as we have just at- 
tempted to show; and, furthermore, when 
such a theory is swept away, the foundation 
remains for some more skillful architect to 
build upon. But the most prolific source of 
error in theory is the want of a sufficient 
number of facts—a difficulty which is pecu- 
liarly felt in the science of agriculture, where 
so many and such varied causes are influen- 
tial in the production of a given effect. 
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The problems which agriculture presents. 
do not, like those ef mathematics or inor-. 
ganic chemistry, depend for their solution, 
upon a few well-known and fixed principles, 
but chemical, mechanical, and vital forces, , 
as they act upon earth, air, and water, and 


through them on organized life, require to be. 


taken into the account, and make it difficult 
to arrive at acorrect conclusion. Agricul- 
tural science seems to be, at present, in, 
about the same condition as the science of; 
medicine. Both are richer in facts than in, 
principles, and both have similar obstacles. 
to contend with. That portion of the phe-. 
nomena of nature which they attempt to in- 
vestigate lies in a great degree out of sight, 
and those phenomena which are more ex-. 
posed to observation are so numerous and. 
complicated, and the share which each sep- 
arate cause contributes to the general effect 
is so difficult to ascertain, that the slow 
progress of these sciences toward perfection 
is not surprising, nor is it wonderful that 
they should be taunted with fallacy and un 

certainty. 

But we are not to conclude from all this 
that little has been done for agriculture, as a 
science, nor that much more may not be 
done: The number of unknown facts is 
daily decreasing, and the facilities for com- 
munication of thought are now so numerous, 
that the experience of any one, however ob- 
scure, can easily be made known to thou- 
sands. And this is one office of an agricul- 
tural journal; to become a repositery of 
facts as well as principles; by placing on 
record the one, to‘aid in furnishing materi- 
als for the other. Its motto might be, 
‘“ Gather facts, and scatter principles.” The 
influence of a well-conducted agricultural 
paper upon the farming community is almost 
indispensable to true progress. ‘This influ- 
ence may be slow in its workings, but it is 
sure to produce improvement after a time. 
Now and then an error is demolished ; here 
and there a truth is brought to light; and 
established principles are illustrated and en- 
forced. All this, going on as it does from 
week to week, from one year’s end to an- 
other, furnishes the “line upon line, and 
precept upon precept,” which are so neces- 
sary to overthrow error and lead to the 
adoption of correct views. A systematic 
teatise on agriculture may be read, to be laid 
aside, and its contents perhaps forgotten, 
while the weekly messenger, with its con- 
densed instruction, and its reiterated words 
of truth, produces an effeet greater than the 
former, as a continual dropping is more ef- 
fectual to wear away the stone than the 
heaviest solitary shower. Ww. 








Suortentne-in Peacu Trees.—I would re- 
commend that you keep before your readers, 
the importanee of heading-in the conan 
spring, all sueh peach trees as have cease 
to produce strong and thrifty shoots. It is 
well known to evety horticulturist, that the 
finest specimens of this fruit, are produced 
upon free growing branches, and on the con- 
trary, when they become old, and stunted in 
growth, the fruit is not as large, nor as juicy, 
two qualities more desirable in_ the peach 
than some other kinds of fruit. There is no 
kind of fruit tree, the top of which can be so 


surely and so quickly renovated as the peach 





tree, and as no fruit is expected the coming 
season, a thorough ~heading-in of all peach 
trees that have ceased to make strong and 
thrifty shoots, will better prepare old orch- 
ards for a valuable crop the following year, 
than where this course is negleeted.—G., in 
Rural New-Yorker. 
New-Haven, February 28, 1855. 





WHAT SHOULD BE THE OBJECTS AIMED AT BY 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, | 
sivesitnduel 

We have received a printed copy of the 
able address of Mr. William Kelley, on re- 
tiring from the Presidency of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society—delivered at the 
Albany. meeting, February 10, 1855. There 
are many valuable suggestions in this ad- 
dress. We give the following extract : 


| The diversified objects of these societies, 
seem not to be known nor appreciated as 
they should be. Many suppose their whole 
business is to get up an attractive annual 
exhibition and distribute premiums to the 
best specimens in every department there 
shown, but this, though important, is but a 
means to an end. : 

I was struck lately in reading the charter 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, with the enumeration of the means it 
employs to advance the great object for 
which it was constituted—allow me to read 
them to you... 

1. To embody such information contained 
in sarcuerel publications and in other sci- 
entific works, as have been proved by prac- 
‘tical experience to be usefu} to the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. ; 

2. To correspond with Agricultural, Hor- 
ticultural and other scientific societies, and 
‘to select from such correspondence all infor- 
mation which, according to the opinion of 
the society, may be likely to lead to practi- 
cal benefit in the cultivation of the soil. 

3. To pay to the occupier of land or any 
other person, who shall undertake at the re- 
quest of the society, to ascertain by any ex- 
periment how far such information leads to 
useful results in practice, a remuneration for 
any loss he may incur by so doing. 

4. To encourage men of science in their 
attention to the improvement of agricultural 
innemens: the construction of farm bildings 
and cottages, the application of chemistry to 
the general purposes-of agriculture, the de- 
struction of insects injurious to vegetation, 
and the eradication of weeds. 

5. To promote the discovery of new va- 
rieties of grain, and other vegetables use- 
ful ‘to man or for the food of domestic an- 
imals. 

6. To collect information with regard to 
the management of woods, plantations and 
fences, and on every subject connected with 


rural improvement. 

7. To make provision for the improvement 
of the education of those who depend upon 
the cultivation of the soil for their sup- 


rt. 

8. To take measures for improving the 
veterinary art, as applied to cattle, sheep 
and pigs. pills 

9. At the meetings of the society in the 
country, by the distribution of prizes, and 
by other means, to encourage the best 
‘modes, of farm cultivation and ‘the breed of 
live stock. : 

10. To promote the comfort and welfare of 
laborers, and to encourage the improved 
management of their cottages and gardens. 





“Jim, I believe Sam’s got no truth in him. 
You don’t know; dar’s more truth in dat 
nigga dan in all de rest on de plantation.” 
“How you make out dat?”  ‘t'Why, he nev- 





er let any out!” 











are teeth 
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THE SIGNS OF THE THRIFTY FARMER. 


That some farmers thrive while others 

seem just to drag along is a palpable notori- 
ety. In looking round among our farmers 
and noticing their operations, we have con- 
cluded that we could tell the thrifty farmer 
by afew unmistakeable signs, even if we 
know but little about his affairs. You will 
notice something in his appearance, or the 
ideas which he appears to be following out, 
which will tell plainly enough that the farm- 
er is getting ahead in the world. What are 
the signs? They are not seen in the rich- 
ness of his dress or the equipage with which 
he appears abroad,or in the display which 
he makes in public places. We have seen 
farmers out in even splendid attire, with fast 
horses and fine trappings and carriages, who 
are slovenish farmers, and whose out-stand- 
ing debts would more than swing the home- 
stead. No, no; we do not take such things 
for evidence of the farmer’s thrift. Then 
again we do not allow that it is any sign that 
he is getting “fore hand ” when he is seen 
trading and trafficking, buying, selling and 
swapping horses, oxen, &c., even, though he 
be a sharper and makes what he calls good 
trades. Such very frequently go “ astern” 
by wasting their time in hunting up good bar- 
gains and neglecting their farms. These 
farmers do not love their farming ; and they 
sell the sure gain and large profits of culti- 
vation for a trifling present advantage, often 
purchased at the expese of conscience and 
moral honesty. Rather such symptoms are 
indicative of a want of thrift and healthy 
prosperity. But when we see a farmer bend- 
ing all his energies to improve his farm, and 
making inquiries as to the best methods of 
husbandry, patronizing agricultaral papers, 
and taking a due interest in agricultural 
fairs, associations, &c.; when we hear him 
inquiring for improved stock, seeds, and 
fruit trees, we say that man is bound to 
prosper. Then when his teams are seen 
round the market places loaded with manure, 
ashes, or other refuse matter which can be 
used to improve the soil, or when engaged 
on a liberal scale in drawing muck, turf, or 
the like into his yard and filling his manure 
vats with it, we set it down that he is grow- 
ing rich. Although he is making great out- 
lays in purchasing and preparing artificial 
manures, we can not help thinking that he is 
putting capital into a bank that will yield 
great dividends. The farmer who will ex- 
cel and thrive must be a farmer, and give his 
thought, and study, and effort to his calling ; 
the same as the eminent physician, lawyer, 
or clergyman gives all his energies to his 
profession. When this is the case he will 
show it, and will be as proud of his farm 
frock asthe parson of hiscloak. He will not 
be clownish or indifferent to his outward ap- 
pearance, but he will not be ashamed to be 
found dressed suitable forthe farm. He will 
feel as easy and as much at home in his 
working garb when visited, as the merchant 
is behind his counter, or the lawyer in his 
office. When we meet a farmer about his 
appropriate business who holds up his head 
and shows a manly dignity, and yet courte- 
ous, if thrown among gentlemen of the cloth, 
we conelude that there is a man who values 
his manhood, and is proud of his noble call- 
ing; that is the man who will thrive and se- 
cure a plentiful board for himself and family, 
and contribute something towards the sup- 
port of the rest of mankind.—Farmer and 
Mechanic. 





Tae Rouune Passion.—An eminent Lon- 
don speculator, on witnessing the brilliant 
success of the electric night-works at the 
Louvre, was heard to exclaim, with deep 
feeling, “ By Jove! all I have got to say is, 

he 
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~ Stray Bunk 


“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
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SPRING. 

Oh! I love, I love the beautiful Spring, 
When leaves and plants are growing; 

When the joyous birds in the green wood sing, 
And gales o’er the hills are blowing. 

And I love, I love the musical note 

Of waters that swift through the valleys float, 
Their way to the far sea taking ; 

My spirit it thrills with a holy thought, 

And my heart with a gentle love is fraught, 

~ Amid the young year’s waking. 


Oh! I love, I love the beautiful Spring, 
When morn is newly beaming. 

And the larks aloft on their missions wing, 
Their praise through the ether streaming ; 

And I love, I love the freshening breeze, 

The lowing herds, and the green, green trees, 
And the fields of glistening flowers. 

The sun rejoices o’er valley and stream, 

The mountains he tips with a golden beam, 
And lights the budding bowers. 


Oh! I love, I love the beautiful Spring, 
When day is calmly closing, 

And the flowers abroad their fragrance fling, 
On the twilight air reposing. 

And I love, I love from the hawthorn tree, 

The gush of the nightingale’s melody, . 
While the moombeams quiet are sleeping— 
When peace like a vale o’er the landscape lies, 
And the earth smells sweet as the balmy skies 

Their dew-drop tears are weeping. 





Facts.—Should all the inhabitants of the 
United States cease to use intoxicating 
liquor, the following would be some of the 
beneficial results, viz : 

1. Not an individual would hereafter be- 
come a drunkard. 

2. Many who are now drunkards, would 
reform, and would be saved from the drunk- 
ard’s grave. 
3. As soon as these that would not reform 
should be dead, which would be a short time, 
not a drunkard would be found, and the 
whole land would be free. 

4. More than three-fourths of the pauper- 
ism of the country might be prevented; and 
also more than three-fourths of the crimes. 

5. One of the grand causes of error in 
principle, and immorality in practice, and the 
sources of vice and wretchedness, would be 
removed. 

6. The number, frequency and severity of 
diseases would be greatly lessened ; and the 
number and hopelessness of maniacs in our 
land be exceedingly diminished. 

7. One ofthe greatest dangers of our chil- 
dren and one of the principal causes of bodi- 
ly, mental, and moral deterioration, would 
be removed. 

8. Loss of property in one generation to an 
amount greater than the present value of all 
the houses and land in the United States, 
might be prevented. 

9. One ofthe greatest dangers to our free 
institutions, to the perpetuity of our govern- 
ment, and to all the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, would be removed. 

10. The efficacy of the gospel, and all the 
means which God has appointed for the 
spiritual and eternal good of men, would be 
exceedingly augmented; and the same 
amountof moral and religious effort might 
be expected to produce more than double its 
present effects.—Episcopal Recorder. 





A Queer Oatu.—The following oath was 
administered to a little boy ten years of 
age, in the Iowa Legislature, chosen to do 
up doeuments : “ You do solemnly swear to 
support the Constitution of the United States 





and of this State, and to aga papers to the 
best of your ability, so help you God.” 








A LITTLE INCIDENT, 
—_——@—— 

It was about half-past nine o’clock in the 
morning ; the dense fog, through which we 
had been running for the last four or five 
hours, had rendered the track so slippery 
that we had lost considerable time in climb- 
ing the up-grades ; but we were now running 
down a moderate grade, and as the fog was 
clearing away, we had ventured to increase 
our speed ; and our engineer, ever attentive 
to his business, was constantly watching the 
track ahead, which was occasionally envel- 
oped in thick clouds of the watery vapor. 
As we were thus running along, I observed 
the engineer raise his hand to the cord at- 
tached to the whistle. He held it for a 
moment, and then gave the signal to “break.” 
Turning my eyes in the direction in 
which we were moving, I was barely 
able to discern some object upon the track 
a considerable distance ahead, but could 
not make out what it was. A moment later 
the engineer repeated the signal to “ break,” 
in that peculiar startling manner which is 
instantly recognized by the experienced 
brakesman as an indication of imminent 
danger. The engine was reversed as if by 
magic, and as the steam was applied, the 
driving wheels whirled round in an opposite 
direction to that in which the train was mov- 
ing. Inow discovered that th@jobject before 
us was a little child, apparently unaware of 
its danger. The almost constant screaming 
of the whistle with which the engineer 
sought to frighten it from the track seemed 
only to amuse it. The wheels of our engine 
grated and hissed upon the iron track, unable 
to stop the train, which, owing to the slip- 
pery condition of the rails, it was certain it 
would send us far beyond where the child 
was standing before we could stop. Thus 
we rushed on with the‘almost certainty that 
in the next minute that innocent, unsuspect- 
ing child, too young to know its danger, 
would be a mangled corpse. Turning my 
eyes to see if there was no one near to save 
it, [saw a lady who seemed to be almost 
flying toward the child, but one glance show- 
ed me that the engine must reach it before 
her. The engineer had left his post, and 
was now running rapidly along the frame to 
the front of the engine. In an instant he 
was crouching upon the “ cow-catcher,” 
with one foot upon its lower bar, his left 
hand holding to the framework, and his right 
extended toward the child, which, at the 
very moment it would have been crushed, he 
caught by its little arm, raised it from the 
track, and bore it along insafety. One more 
minute, and the child, uninjured, was restored 
to its mother’s arms.—Life Illustrated. 





A genuine Down-Easter essaying to ap- 
propriate a square of exceedingly tough beef 
at dinner, in a Wisconsin hotel, his convul- 
sive efforts witha knife and fork attracted 
the attention and smiles of those in the 
same predicament as himself. At last Jona- 
than’s patience vanished under ill-success, 
when laying down his utensils, he burst out 
with, “Strangers, you needn’t laff—if you 
haint got any regard for the landlord’s feel- 
ings, you orter have some respect for the poor 
old animal.—This sally “ brought down the 
house.” 





Tue Best Tuinc Ouvr.—A friend has fur- 
nished us with the following copy of a sign 
over the door of a respectable looking house 
near Chichester, England :—“‘ner .irs 1 00 
QUERS A Goos.” 

Any joker that can translate the above at 
one reading, can “ take our hat!” Wehave 








jfI any share in the moon, I’d sell out !” 
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He who can not keep his own secret ought 
not to complain if another tells it. 





ANSWER TO INQUIRIES ABOUT Back NUMBERS, &C.— 
Back numbers from the beginning of the present volume 
can still be ie at 4 cents per number. 

Volumes XI, XII, and XIII can be supplied at $1 per 
volume unbound; or $1.50 per volume bound. 

The first ten volumes (new edition) can be furnished 
bound at $1.25 per volume, or the complete set of ten vol- 
umes for $10. Price of the first thirteen volumes $14 50. 

. No new edition of the volumes subsequent the tenth 
will be issued, as the work is too large to admit of stereo- 


typing. ~ 
atl arkets, 


Remarkxs.—Flour has advanced 124 to 25 
cts. per bbl. the past week. Corn is 2 cts. 
per bushel higher. 

Cotton is ratherflat. Prime Rice is 25 cts. 
higher. Sugarand Tobacco in good demand. 

Money continues pretty easy, notwith- 
standing the recent disastrous news of bank- 
ers’ failures in California, and a partial stop- 
page of exportation of gold dust. 

The Weather is very cold and windy for 
the last of March, and the season, thus far, 
is about the same as it was last year, but all 
of ten days behind that of 1853. 

ceca 
PRODUCE MARKET. 


TurEspay, March 27, 1855. 
The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 
The supply of nearly all kinds of produce is still very 








nn} 











limited. There are scarcely any Mercers in Market, and, |. 


in fact, not enough potatoes of any kind to meet the de- 
mand. The supplies from New-Jersey are nearly ended, 
while farmers hold them so high at the west, that dealers 
have little room for profit. One thing is certain, that 
either farmers must ease off there, or prices will advance 
here. 

Onions, too, are very scarce, and enormously high. 
Last fall Red Onions might have been bought for $1 P 
bbl., and White for $2 75, and then were nearly all pur- 
chased into market at those prices. 

The apple market continues about the same. It is more 
difficult to give the exact price of each kind separately, 
since they are usually bought up by the quantity. The 
average price to-day for good apples is $3 75@§$4 P bbl. ; 
this includes all kinds. 4 

Butter remains firm. Some fancy Orange Co. butter 
goes as high as 33c., but there is not enough of this to be 
worth quoting. Cheese is a little higher. Eggs are very 
fluctuating, owing, perhaps, to the instability of the hens, 
Yesterday they were 17c.; to-day, 19@19}c. 








The weather to-day is raw and cutting, but, however, 
favorable for the market, which manifests greater activity 
than we have seen before forsome time. The Yards con- 
tain about the usual supply of cattle, with the tendency of 
the market still upward. The brokers chuckle over the 
prices much more than the butchers ; though there is less 
room for profitthan might be supposed, since cattle are 
held so high at the west. At Chicago they command 5@ 
6c. P tb, live weight, and in Ohio, it is said, for every rise 
of a quarter here they advance a half there. 

The appearance ofthe animals to-day is very gratifying. 
We do not remember to have seen a greater supply of 
good beeves for a long time, and, we are glad to say, less 
poor ones. A dozen very choice animals were selling 
from 13to l4c. P b. 

Complaints are sometimes made that our quotations are 
given too high, and that many farmers, finding good cattle 
bringing a high price, send their cattle to market as good 
ofcourse. Now we seek not the interests of any one in 
particular ; we give the prices of both good and poor, but 
if men wrongly estimate the quality of their cattle, that is 
their fault, not ours. 

By the way, we would denounce the custom of marking 
cattle with knives, as intensely heathenish. Such cruelty 
exceeds even the barbarism of savages, and if those who 
practice it do not experience similar usage, let them claim 
no merit to themselves. 

We append below a few ofthe cattle offered : 

John Merritt was selling a fine lot belonging to Perrill 
‘& Seymour, of Ross Co., Ohio. Some of these went as 
high as 12}c., though the average price was about 12c. 
They would weigh about 825 ibs., and came through on 
the Erie road at a cost of $15 P head. 

Joseph Williams had a good lot of 80, from Indiana, 
owned by Major Bell, and selling from 11 to 12c. Also, 34 
fair Durham grades, owned by R. R. Seymour, of Ross 
Co., Ohio, bringing about llc. 

Edward Wheaton sold 6 superior beeves to Geo. Haws, 
of Fulton Market, for $9 75—about 13c. P ib. 

W. T. Taylor had a good lot from Pickaway Co., Ohio, 
selling by Chas. Teed at about 11}. There was 133 in 
all. , 

Mr. McConnell had a drove of young Ohio cattle, 105 in 
number, which were selling by Mr. White for about 12c. 
These were Durham grades and an excellent lot. * 

Hiram Ranney had 6 handsome beeves from Phelps, 
Ontario Co., which he held at $12. They had been fed 2 
years, would doubtless weigh 1,300 each, and were about 
as fine as one could wish. When we came away, they 
were unsold, though Mr. Ranney had an offer of $10 75. 
Such cattle do not pay for feeding, but there is a deserv- 
ing credit and pride in bringing them to market. 

Sam’l McGraw, at Browning’s, reports sales of 71 cattle 
from 8}c. to 1lic. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 
Extya quality at wacigs 0 ia ewes cceriuiccs 123@13}c. 
Good retailing quality beef is selling at.... 11@12ic. 


/ 


Enforio? 40:).- Qi eats. Cases eee - 9#@1Ic. 
Beeves.......... Oi spite nmap tan aleits 43 9ic.@13je. 
Cows and Calves.................0008 $30@$65, 
WAIN is << sain er thevtheana Aan Bel Amat ..44¢.@7ic 
os  JERESBA AAS irs 25 ce Pe Pay bre $4@$8 00. 
Swine, alive, ............ eeianbecdesece 5c.@5te 

a OBOE. OE CRATE a er ae —@7ic 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 
24 1567 








— 
i ss Junes...... ye ee do 325@3 50} Ofthese there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves. .1219 
ineeniey Pane ne Bes of a Western Reds.... .... a cdgugavaces do 23 75@3 — Swine........ Raseds sah 2529 
schoolmaster,” but recollect nothing equa Yellow Pink Eyes...... .......... do 2 75@3 25 Raikkonen <rnts 942 
to this. Now, if you desire to have some BOGE iicdscsinanes vse. GO = 25@2 75 ; Veals... 
fun, just “turn down the leaf,’ and ask a V: Smvost Eaemons pieeeae « fo a —| By the Harlem se Dea sbpaewecseu¥ oo 
friend to translate it. We subjoin it :—nere | Turni Ruta Baga oe weceee. dO = 1 5S0@1 75 Veals...... 
LIVES ONE WHO CURES AGuES.” Supposed t0| 9 VM. im srrrsrescreeseectees 5 a ee _ Sheep 
be “some pumpkins,” more or less !—Spir- iscs a: seraseoces coeds ccacacce. GO: 202% 5? ee apes meee waae.- 
it of the Times. UR GARTESANS cons nancoysa0e> eg do 4 75@5 — i nalich J opdiodne 
haf a Eee Cabbages...000.0..00. OUI Leg 100 6 —@1a— Sheep and Lambe. 
D We veccccec ces cceecces Deveee —@ > ia i 
‘ i pe OME s ce Speci cieacte Stas tend wane bbl. “1 50@1 75 New-York State furnished............-..- «+. 

A lady wished a seat. A portly hand-| Comes rtrtrtsc eee te oe Piel oT geal a hio, bei: eres 
some gentleman brought,one and seated the | Parsnips.......0..0. III do 187@2—| Indiana, Hayne ones etapetiszaee 187 
lady. ‘ : FRUITS, ETC. Virginia. ey ee een 

“OQ, you’re a jewel,” said she. Apples Spitzenbergs........... Ae bbl. $4 oo 2 Kentucky, pT Crt Pate 7." 

és ” : “7? j : TECNINGS.....4...-46 sees olawindse'se G) 50@: Connecticut 6. Heonésesdsuc ives Jebeic 
aa viene moe Ae I'm a jeweler ; I Gillifowers..--.....0..00.2. SII do 8 50@4 00] New-dJersey. = fool uu bea fomes 5. 

‘ . WINS... 00% oeee cesses ecccces Oo Fy 
Butter—Orange County.............. A tb. = PE hota Gt enign fox the week, ab FrOweeN He's 
: OCSLOIN.... .ccccsscccces ceacecse 0 . < 
An Irisuman’s. Wi11..—I will and beqneath | Cheese... 0.06.00 00.. cesseuce sees do 12@13ic. ioe why red ba BF ae 
- my beloved wife, Bridget, all my property, | Psss.....-....--. bteeeaeee eee ennees P doz. 19@19c. Mn. ec Saas Se Ase Coe ce cvanaa a 
without reserve = and to my eldest son Pat- Boerne ee Cows and Calves... ccecescccsncccaccecons 53 
rick, one half of remainder H and to NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. ian ALR 
Dennis, my youngest son, the rest. If any- . SHEEP MARKET. 
thing is left, it may goto Terrence McCarty.” Wepnespay March 28, 1855. 
pet Wednesday, March 28, 1855. 


The market still continues good with alimited supply on 
hand. At Browning’s there were only 300 or 400, and 
about the same at Chamberlain’s. The following are the 
sales of Jas. McCarty, Sheep broker at Browning’s : 








50 Sheep.......... er eee He $306 25 

ts OG OR eee is HE. ee 26 00 

10 Dec. scstipinncrde aad aeawekecqnatee tence 

Rs. CMM a Stare cantca reat emcee meetaane 210 38 

S GOR ek deities Tiere 

BIS PO te isteeee 0 bade eA PON SECLES 412 50 
6 RR Es a REE a a aS Bo 65 00 
8 GOOD Sand Bar vee oth vs eal 54 00 
PRICES CURRENT. ~ 
= Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §¢., §¢ 
Ashes— 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853............-.. # 100 bh. — —@ 6 25 
Peasds tet s006; 1OOR5 oois cies cede weaee 6 G3a@— — 
American Yellow... 0.0... .02,.000.06 — 6@— 27 
American, Gray and White............. — 45 @—50 
Live DONOR sien < cenaths ® chaldron— — @ 7 25 
vn SS cigs 2 Bi kar Fees Ee ard oe — — @— — 
Sidney...... AER Bison at aa Sain Bh 71—@7— 
PROB 65 ki keds itveidd ithe meee SE Gee 
BITRAGIG S ois cinseponssens # 2,000 ib. 7 — @ 7 50 
Cotton— 

; Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. & Tezas. 
Ordinary...... 8 8t 8 8 
Middling...... 9t 9} 9% 9} 
Middling Fair. 10 10 10} 10% 
pT E Sam 103 10} 11t 1l} 

Bagging— 
Gunny Cloth.................++. P yard.— 1i@— — 
American Kentucky.............-..s0005 —— @— — 
DUNO O i 5 is TI sw he BHR. BRS —-—@-— — 
Coffee— 
DOUG edi an Si iin Vai eos) de + « P b.— 13 @— 14} 
Wc a5 Shox ccthccen cus sameasescseces — 14 @— 15 
bn REECE EY he ee eee — 10 @— 11} 
BEREBCRIDO oi. 55 355 5 ee Ree yee — 11 @— 124 
St. Domingo................ (cash)...... — 9 94 
JOTSCY .. ccc ccecccecccccees ceeres es GQ? BD. — B@— 9 
and Meal— 
State, common brands..............-..+. 9— @912 
State, straight brands.................... 9 12 @— — 
State, favorite brands..............+++5 92% @— — 
Michigns amt Indias, aessighd do°""-"” 9 50@ 0 62 
ic an ana, iseevas 
Michigan, fancy brands.................. 975 @— — 
Ohio, common to brands.....,..... 9 623@ 9 75 
Ohio, fancy brands...............-...--+ —— @ 961 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do. ..— — @10 00 
Genesee, fancy brands...........:...--. 9 75 @10 25 
a bog =~ ceetee cence ceeees Le dee 50 
anada, (in bond,) ...........scess scenes @— — 
Brandywie APE ee ee anit RNR 937 @— — 
GeorgetOWwN...-.0.-.eeecseeseeseeerccees 937 @9 75 
Petersburg City..........cceeeeceeeeeees 9 37 @— — 
Richmond Country............ 020-0. cee ——@937 
MOTD wnkin so sactich ahinin » Ueaktontaigls tk —— @ 9 37 
Baltimore, Howard-Street........ ....- =+--—@93 
TO PIE a ick spicier s sid ciecgasn ee 6 3 @— — 
Corn Meal, Jersey.........+..0-000 sees 4% @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine..............:.. 4 50 @— — 
e Corn Meal, Brandywine........ # punch.— — @21 — 
Wheat, White Genesee......... bush. 2 70 @ 2 75 
Wheat, do. C (in bond, .......... ——@20 
Wheat, Southern, White................. 225 @ 2 30 
Wheat, Ohio, White...............-065- 250 @— — 
Wheat, Michigan, White................ 2 52 @ 2 60 
Rye, ortheen 6. 65 on PIs a ag 6 5 1 37 @— — 
Corn, Round Yellow...........-...+--+ —97 @ 1 — 
Corn, Round White............ 004-5000 ——@—-% 
Corn, Southern White...............-.. — — @— 9 
Corn, Southern Yellow...............-++ — 98 @— 99 
Corn, Southern Mixed...............+-- —— @——j 
Corn, Western Mixed...............--. — 97 @—98 
owe Western Yellow.........-. .++-+- ; @— a 
arle 6 @— 








VEGETABLES. 
: Potatoes— New-Jersey Mercers...... # bbl. $4 —@4 50 
Western Mercers.................. do 4--@4 2% 
WU RG MOTCGTS win teins 0 o.05 «on oicnn on do —@4 — 
Nova Scotia Mercers.... .......... do ~—(@3 75 
New-Jersey Carters..... So P bbl. 4 50@5 — 
Washington County Carters........ do 4-—-@4 25 


- itthin MELE EUAD PORE TE pes 

Sad, a pais OF => 
Veoln.: DAs sch» $ Gate wees 725 — 
Sheep and lambs,........ 6347 —_— 
nn ERE eam 1. 3434 —_— 


Oats, River and Canal.........---se++++- _ _ 
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YARD SELLING PRICES 


Timber, Ouk Scauntling.......... ft. 
Timber, or Be: Basten. i............ 
poe Geo. Pin orked 
lank, Geo. Pine? Unworked .. 
ery and Boards, N. R. C 
Plank and Boards, 
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Thin Oblong, Cw. OL REET? P tun.30 — @45 — 
Gb ene shudis anigad — _ 
Mess, Country, ............ ® bbl. on ail — 
Beef Mess, City. = in iteseeansokaerces -- 
Tc. ccvatscst te ctcacsnkes 2... 
Beef, Prime. Covntry, inite eee — @T— 
Mee, Pama ORGY oo occ e ces ceteees --— — 
Beef, Prime Mess...........0.02.. P tee.21 — @% — 
ie a ie ES ee a 1 @— — 
ema sre wie 17 — @— — 
te’ Oh e Seasons pI ~ ‘+ i al _ 
e, in barrels....... — _ 
eee _ — 
Shenlters, Pickled ........... 0500580 ee _ 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. # bbl.— — @— — 
SS ea ee P b.— — @— — 
Butter, Orange County.................. — 30 @— 32 
Cheese, fairto prime.................... — 10:}@— 12 
rdinary to fair..... -.-....... #P 100% 3 50 @ 3 87 
GOULD PRIMS -. 22... ow... ceca nce cece 4373@ 4 473 
Salt— 
Turk’s Island........ ........... ®% bush.— — @— 52 
het St ees aiciae 4 2 _ 
werpool, Ground... ............. sack. 1 — — 
Li PRIMA Saciw's tks Sass o Sensis Sales 130 @ 1 40 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ 40 @— — 
SE Ri cin < 62 4eedbaes cadtccctegh P b.— — @ — 
eS TE ee Tee — #H@— 5 
See ees seach chats on eee oches — #@— 5 
i — 5@— 6t 
Ng TIN sak A 0 OS — Ra— 8 
Havana, Seemed tiie: Fitievcis - 5@— 7% 
Tallow— p 
American, Prime... .............03: P b.— 1n@— 12 
Vv ? 
RS Giriis. siasees coches os cite —@— ti 
pare ye eee eee ee Cae — 7 @— 10 
Ee 5 ee SP ae —- — @ — 
St. NS Sis discs ci secsechbcues — 12 @— 18 
Sars Seer bivkahignduhase saae — 17 @— 2 
nore cr as aa aathegsicnecore toner Se omer it 
‘avana, Fillers rappers.......-.. — 2 _— 
Florida Wrappers...................+- .— 15 @— 60 
Connecticut, Geese. BSse — 6 @— 15 
Pennsylvania, Seed Leef............. .. —— @—— 
Wool— 
Aenemoan, Saxony eae Ris.eacibd P b.— 38 @— 42 
American, lood Merino............ pth ae 
American, + fe ete — 30 33 
American, Native and + Merino.......... —25 @— 28 
Superfine, Pulled, Country............... — 30 @— 32 
No. 1, Pulled, Country.......... pees — Ui @—2%3 






‘Advertisements. 





S on Peernen ea manatees ss 
‘en cents per Jine for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fo i ol 
Ten words make a line. = 
No oO advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 
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in_ Wallingford, Ni 








for forming Vineyards, cultivated 
Mole containth allt e good qualities which. the most im- 
Cultivation fer-over fourteen years has conferred on the 
[ m Point Vineyards, are offered to the public. Those who 
axe will receive such instructions for four years, as 
wil ethem to eultiv ate the Grape with entire success pro- 
vided their socal, is not too far math. All communications 
addressed to R. [. UNDERHILL, M. D., New-York, or Cro- 
i Westchester County, N. ¥., will receive attention. 
additional experience of two past seasons, give ~ all as- 
that by improved cultivation, pruning, &c., a crop of 
f can be obtamed every year, in.u mast of the Northern, 
_ ddle, Western and Sonthe: rol Uae 
N. B:—To those who take’sufficient to lant six. 
di phe will, wiles they eas: bearing, furuigh (he the owns 
er wi! : of his e has instructed in his 
mode of cvitivation, spa he wilde ail the labor of the vineyard, 
and insure the most perfect success. The only es a reason- 
able 5 for the labor. >. Ee Ue 
81—84n1186 









: get 
eee AND CATAWBA GRAPE | Wherehe 











ITUATION ON A FARM WANTED.— 
MAN, Ge byb: of 

age, well educated, and wh TD bas be Phage bate any ety hg os 
somne years y,in this and his native country, w’ witee.to 
find.a situation with an intelligent, scientific farmer, in -the 
vicinity of New-York peered; where ample opportunity, prac- 


and_ theoreti is afforded. to to onliene? and 
perfeot his a ee Phot aud Keeping of 
He ts able and ~ work, and, although © would liketo 


receiv: fa fit xine 0! bis labor, is not especially anxious to 
Spire thenengh Kusetater er bin calling’ ana 
ire a thoi 

yo he fo will be well treated. RT neeane 


to regret the engagement. Addre: 
Editors itore af f Agricult urist. 79—82n1178 


. MORRIS’S CATALOGUE, WITH 
S ices attached, of Domestic Animals a at private sale 
will at fee re —— delivery until the first of April. It will 
contain Short Horned and Devon Bulls and Bull Calves, South- 
down Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk and Essex Swine. 
Mount Fordham, March 6, 1855 79tfnl179 


URE DEVON FOR SALE.—The year- 


ling Bull ALBERT, calved April, 1853... Got by imported 
Reubens, (winner of several prizes at the Fairs of the fmm nebo 
Institute, New-York City.) out of a full blood Devon Co’ 


Good size, and perfectly Conte, 
LFRED M. TREDWELL, 
79—84n1175 Mailison, New-Jersey. 











ALE OF IMPORTED SHORT-HORNED 
CATTLE, SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, AND 
SUFFOLK PIGS. 

I will ee by oe at my capes = wth ene iy oo lah 

consisting nty-five | fe er my choice animals. 

Nearly ing of ptabout Swen Ger 25) ORTED, tod their direct 
descendants. 


about seventy-five (75) SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. These 
Ro rted from the flock of Jonas Webb, Bsq., of Engiand, and 
their ants. 


Also, afew SUFFOLK HOGS, bred from the importation of 
oe eine OoOER: pedi farther icul: 

CATALOGU: wis mg igrees ert me e rt oA9 ” 
wiit be ready about the 20th of April, and @ had at the of. 
fices of the Wideront J yooh enn ral P. in ein State, aay Ohio 
Cultivator and Indiana Farmer, and by eppligation to ime. 

TERMS OF SALE. 

For vr ee under $100,cash ; over $100 to $150, three months; 

over, Six months; and.all over $300, six and twelve 
yeredit, on iat Das notes with interest. 
J. M. SHERWOOD, yer oe We 
March 20th, 1855. —92n11 


EAGLE FAN MEELL. 





Q, 


i 
I 





mpule BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 
AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OFFERED 
IN THIS MARKET. 
The superiority of this Fan consists 
First—In cleanmg without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, 3 cockle, smut, &c.. oy the Tinuteaione, ome 
ntly saving the Joss of the siiall sound kernelsgof wheat 
which ter go through a screen. 
Second—An ermanmens by —— a eg of the ie om and 
pertect ——_ are separnted from rest for seedi 
the balance in a marketuble. condition, so that the the 
farmer need sow such grain as contains the germ of 


Third—Smaller.seed, such as gress and clover seed, are 
cleatied in the most fect manner. 

Fourth—F ans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
fom and second cleaning, faster and better than any others now 


Pitth—The cheapness and durability of its construction. — 
e R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER and 

MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this iNgenions, | beauti- 

ful, and yet simple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practi- 

cal worth, THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 duiferent 

— the past reo po mantle in rey ay Pig oe is, and 
nevrly ail giving good satisfaction, cutting from 

Scones tm strong and serviceuble. but also simple je and 


proves it not 

easily managed. It saves not onty the hard work of raking, but 

sey ag = in such order as to save at least another 
and in bin 


If IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE, 
SELF- RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in at- 
teching 3 mowing bar, so that I also WARRANT IT As A A 
wre at Chi f Rea $170; if Mowi 
ice 0 Ts, a CG) 4 

Discount on the aper, $15 {Sandon wing rd Pg 
advance, or on delivery. Price of Mote 

Ge” Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 
well as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications. 

AGENTS. aad qualified, wanted in all sections whére 
there ar WRIGHT. 
be Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854. (67-88 


URHAM STOCK FOR SALE.—I have 

three Bull Calves, three two-year-old Heifers, one two- 

year-old Bull, and one Cow 5 years old, that I will sell from-my 
erd of Short Horns—all thoroughb: 

one sired by my bulls MON. ARCH and PRINCE OF 





Monarch by imported Exeter. 
Prince of Orange by imported 3d Duke of Cambridge. 
The Heifers by imported begets gee 
omna8 COWL ee 


Farmi = ere ve. 
March 15, 1855. ing yer —saniiel. 


ARMERS ATTENTION.—Basket Wil- 
lows are imported in jae quantities from Europe, and yet 
the market is = a Sean 
The Willow: be guywe very profitably in this it 
is believed that woh more than one hundred dollars per acre profit, 
can be realized with proper attention. 
WHY NOT TRYIT? 
Cuttings can be had in any —s te ore early application to 


the subscriber, and instepotons for fr pee ting &e. 
R.L. A IN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


Hitherto the labor of of ovo willows by hand has peon, Se the 
great objection to their cultivation, but now a machine 
perfected, capable of doing the work of twenty men, and t doing t 








UANO OUTDONE,—THE GAS 
WORKS TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT. 
C. B. DeBURG has the p of to his former 
ns, and to other Fm who may wish to i improve their 
ands, that he has, during the past-year, succeeded in manufac- 
turing from the gas works, in and around New-York City, a 
superior quality of Sulphate of Ammonia, in large quantities, 
and he is now prepared to furnish 
C. B. BEeBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
Highly charged with AMMONIA, which is now eet 
to the most valuable ingredient in Peruvian Guano and other 
concentrated fertilizers. frive. ae perton. DeBURG’S Su- 
pone | is warranted to 
NIEEN PER “CENT OF AMMONIA. 
Agricultural Societies and distinguished farmers tried man: 
experiments Se the last season, and with almost universal 
accounts of several ot these will shortly be 








YO NURSERY MEN.—10,000 CHERRY 
KS for sale, in prime order, 2 ‘and 3 years old, stocky 
and snitable for working acm.” 
Also, 3,000 Peach trees, very thrifty and 
healthy growth, 3 to 5 feet. 
Also, 2,000 Quince trees, best market fruit, 


ve — mitt of them in. bouring state—for sale 
738 os rf WM. DAY, semtame J. 


j TENSIVE AND VERY IMPORTANT 

SALE OF FIST-CLASS SHORT-HORNED CATTLE, 
AT a N, MIDDLESEX. ae 

STRAFFORD has the honor to announce to the A 

world, seeks hus sell by instructions, Stes JOHN S. 8. 

to se’ paction, without any reserve, 

wih at a WEDNESD Y. the 25th of 8 aye next the en- 

tire and fat-famed aes ote SHORT AH ORNE : con- 

ef about 100 head of Bulls, Cows ody Netere which 

— m pureliased an and bred with great care —— —— 

from the celebrated herds, ho expense peving: haw ared 

in the orig selection of Cows and Heifers o' the 4 

‘character, to which the following first-class ile 

: usd, yiz., , Baloo (9918), Fifth eee of York (10168), 

Earl of Derby (10177 , the renowned Duke of Glo’stér (11382), 

and o:her very uberis animals. Most of the P ey stock ure 

> the above-named Bulls; and the Cows and Heifers are prin- 

ly served by “ Duke of ee e,” ’a son of Grand Duke 

ington Cambridge Rose 7th,” a Cow bred at Kirk- 





exe ington alogues, wi' , will be sect in due time, and 


my poor partienlars in setae advertisements. 
London, 13 Euston-square, Feb. 12, 79—80n1180 


ERTILIZERS. Sone Dust, Guano. 








Poudrette ee and r Phosphate, all warranted o 
the best quality. 1 MELEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





we before the public for examination. 
Gar elise as is tng fe & for ° mon << et perpho splat 


prey ame no effo: 
ing his name just phn it it purporte’ to. — er 
Peach or or dpoaption, every bag willhenceforth be- distinctly mapked 
pA, B. DeBURG, No. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME 
ravoliation — oe for its use, &c., will be-sent 
on a gruion . DeBURG, Willi 7 N. Y., 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 


O OWNERS OF GROUNDS, GARD- 
ENERS, SEORSICULTE RRS &C.—The wa 

eee respectful: dope announce to the Horticultural ae that that 
order to close the estate of the late Thomas Hi 





sive stock ae Fret and Ornamental Trées Tn Her! erb- 
us and Greenhouse Plants, &c., in the Nurseries at York- 
ville, will be dis; of in ee to at 


‘suit 
GREATLY UCED PRICES, affording to. those who are 
about making ipprovemants on their country estates this season 
a rare opportunity of doing so. 
Of the wean-kbown character of this valuable stock, it is 
thought to be ly necessary to speak; 1t embraces t 


every standard urticle, as well as every novelty of merit 


im the Horticultural world, in this ies will A priced li oa 
such articles as can be had in quantities will be ready for 
wed by on the first of f March, and can be had on post- 


are respectfully solicited from amateurs and the 
eo will be Bly to have t ao 
lly packed and promptly ship 


unknown pad the undersigned, or singed. Where ae 7 m4 beth 


must ae aaa the of 
mas of $100 or upwards an 


ite roel rol pea an aba na not Se treed iuoaths 


Taree ee io Mr. SBOE Ree, or te 
oan JAMES , Administistor 





pid a ee is obtained by him, his geupleper al shall have 
» care of 





ee 








Si Ay 


ee 
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ALLEN’S PATENT MOWER, 








THEEZMOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
Tie MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


Jigen farmers for two seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now gréatly preferred wherever 


bas op superiority consists 


ist. In perfectly cutting aay kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, “ peme Meadows as well as upland. a i 
patent, it does not clog even in the 7 

and justly balanced, enables the  eeseean qemety ectly true in a straight or 
made. noise, and with no jerking, 


2de Owing to the form of the knife and its ras 
3d. The gearing being hung on horizontal ne 
curyedline and with one-third less draught than any other yet 


motion, in consequence of the knife pale operated by a wheel instead ofa crank. 


It also runs with — 
The knife can be taken off or put on ina 


Beoks FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 

on receipt of the price annexed. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191. Water-st. 

af. =e Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


f. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Finer ede cent: 

1. They! ‘kmecionn: Kitchen haga 35 * 
IY. vee Basa on Dian Cul — 4 

zine m Manures. Dore ei 
“ep clean of “Agriculture, Say B ‘aig 
Vai “The — of the Farm, with Directions 


Price 25 ce 
, ee 3 oekcdhile Varieties, Breeding, Managemént, &e. 
rice 25 cents. 
p Xx. Zhe Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
rio 2 cents. 
The e Hog—its its Diseases and Managément. ray 
etd The American Bird Fancan-Tepelion: Raising, &c., & 
he. 


cents. 
1 Sioueant estic Fowl and Ornamental P. eae re Price 25cénts. 
ma Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 
nts. 
ary. “The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
ublished. Price 
. The American ield Book of Manures. Eni an 
mn Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By 3 


XVI. 1 Baist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
Vv Field Lectures. 


If. Steckhart’s Chemical Fi e $1. 
XVIIL Wi jen. < = the ae of Flax. 2 Sain 


xX. The F; ure. “Price $1 23 
XxX. Allen’s Ru Mural Ase 
int Phelps’s Bee Agehioorae Chart. Tnstrated. Price 25 


4a ex XIL. debaaten's Lectures on Se pe ae Paper, 


ice 25 ce: 
aes aia Tokasba's icultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XXIV. are Elements of Telrad Chemistry and 
Xx cv. Randat's sheep ee wa ice $125. 
x) 348 Miner’s Ameri ‘eeper’s : Manual. Pricé $1. 





a 








without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 


om. objection to Mowing Mac! 


© superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and a 
half to three — per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 


tre to the horses. 


5th. A smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 
the —- when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagon- 


whee 


6th. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


WARRANTY. 


ALLEN’S MOWER is warranted to cut and spread from ten to fifteen acres per day, in a workmnliice manner, with a good 
pair of horses and driver. One day’s trial is allowed for the Mower, and in case any thing proves defective within this time, due 


notice must be given to me, and time allowed to 


send a person to repair it. If it aoes not work after this, and the fault is in 


the machine, is Sa be taken back and the money paid for it refunded, or a perfect Mower will be'given in its place, ut the option 


of the purchas 


With the Deeper Attachment, it is warranied to cut from twelve to eighteen acres of grain per day, with a good pair of horses, 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


driver and raker. 


&F Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 








GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 


subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments : 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 
as wellas Wheat, Rye, &c 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should ss. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


MUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

— combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


(GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 

RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 

Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 

ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 

Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 

ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 


Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 





RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Swi 
aoeenee Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat ond 

urns 
Red | ad White Clover ‘ 
Lucerne. 
Saintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 

” Winter and Spring Wheat of allthe Bae varieties. 

Winter Rye. 

Barley. 

Buckwheat 

Oats, of several choice kinds, 

Corn, of great variety. 

Spring and Winter etches. 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 

for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 

ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 

ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Maa, room. Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 


ARUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 
bie Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
Coy 


(pBSAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 
Orders received for be the pasion wore Trees 
Shrubs revi for hath foreign kinds as have becom 
L, ALLEN, 189 and 1 191 1 Water-st. 


DDRAININ G TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS | “ 
combined, of three sizes arid prices, pte hot sae to 
Sig oraee a ee Teo eee hint eee 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 103, 11, 124, 
b> 14, 15, 18, 18%, 19, 19%, 20, A 1, A2, Nos. 60, 60, and all other 


Pp LOWS—A large varie atterns, 
among which are the most approved S a e, aa 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self- Sharpener, &¢. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


ARMERS Ay MERCHANTS WILL 
find at every Implelement or Machine re- 
uired ona ot OL NTA NTATION, FA + or GARDEN. I would 
call rs ape to a few of many others offered for sale: : 
ABLE CUTTERS ant VEGETABLE BOILERS, 


cana ie boiling food for stock. 
B OOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE AU UGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks, ghovels, 


ies, Wheelbarrows, arrows, 
ultivators, Road. Grindstones, 
and Grain Drills, —- 

Sau: Cutters and Stuifers, Garden and Fiel Rollers, Mow- 
ing and yd Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
s Lanes, Lightaing Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 


Hullers, Saw Machines, Ces — 
Shingle Machines, — s, 
e Parers Wire Cloth, 


Apple and Manure Fotks,.. * Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





QHORT HORN BULLS.—I have for sale 


three young, thoroughbred SHORT HORN BULLS; ages 
—four months, seven months, eighteen months; colors—roan, 
red, chiefly red ; the get PL R, a son ‘of Vane Tem 
pest and imported Wolviston, 

JOHN R. PAGE, 
R— Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. Y. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full. and minute description ofthe differentcrops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application,a Seen of 96 pages, and can be sent 


through the mail. ring | 4 Conte ns, :190 and:idt Waterat. 
FINE ANGERS QUINCE CUTTINGS 


from one to two feet in length, for 
SEVEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND 
m READY PACKED, 
At the South Norwalk Nurseries. 
GO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 











Address, 
716-——88n1163 











XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Fee, Fi 
xx ii. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and 


ice 25. 
* ama Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
Bp Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
cen’ 
XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
— Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Price 


X XXIII. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. Price 7. 4 
XXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
at by Skinner. Pri 
XXV. Allen’s Pte hm Farm Book. Price o 
XXXVI The American Florists’ Guide. Price.75cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price S0cents. 
Senne VE Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


paeEre. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
ice 

XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

XLI. Cab, 's Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 


man and w 
exit. Nash's mssive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
“Sebi. 1 vinen's s Discasts of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


ELtv. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books: 2-vols. Price $2 50. 
ELvi enith’s Lamdpcape teak 4 ro gy teed ol Hints 
ints on 
ears Pleasure "Se ounke ee ke. Fated by Lewis F 
ice 


Allen. 25. 

XLYIt. 1 a = agg Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion, Price 50 

Pau Buist’s "American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


sr. XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Oorlched, pret the most complete book on the subject ever 
ar 


$i 
's Mysteries of Bee-K: Explained. Price 1. 
ti. sinbr' 's Fruit Grower’s Guide. Pries $1 25. 
Thomas's Fruit oe turist. Price $1. 
Lui. Chorlton’s Cold G ~S Price es cents. 
LIV. Pardee on the Straw Price 
bf eaeti Norton’s Scientific heridalture New Ba Edition. Price 
cents. 
LVH. DADD’S MODERN HORSE gee Price $1. 
LVIII. Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 
LIX. Guinon’s ton Bees, Price $1 25 eae 
4 25. 
LXI Book of Caged Birds. Price ° #1, 
I. Gray’s Text Book of Botany. Price s.. 
CRUE. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 25 cents. 


JRARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 




















can not get manure enough, will find a peel 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRE' the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with, ich it is 
applied, and the powerful stimulus us it gives to ren- 
ders it the cheapest t and best manure in the It 


causes 
vier aad 
- ~ can pay Nom be es oe with the 
er zers, it can contact 
slant. Three dollars’ thie is pommel to mani meeate an i 


plants to come up quicker, to grow oa © yield 


corn. Price, delivered free of 
vessel or railroad dh New-York it a ty rel any 
quantity + aeans hee ctenatlon bar- 
rels, $5 00; nformation and 


directions il be aah Stim, pat t-pair., er a one applying 
for the same. 


Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. Ut 74 Cortland-street, jlew-York. 
~ WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854. 
Lopi MANUFACTU: 


RING COMP: 
Gentlemen—At there request of John P. Cushing, +» of So 
lace, I have, for the last five years, purchas lt 
s of POUDRETTE per annum, which he 
extensive and celebrated garden in this town, “He given st tal 
together preference over artihoral ‘3 
not ex dy of it int in the terms as a manure f 
the kitchen en, ly 
am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your ent, servant, 
70—121n1152) BENJAMIN DANA. 


‘VV ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Poarl-stropt, 
Imporisr and Denier in PAPE 


anufacturer of nae, Paes, ese 
description. Particular - ses liveion a 
UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A TARGE 








See ares vinta 


189 and 191 Water-st. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Panes may be purchased of 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


PreparED Covers.—We keep constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, xu, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnish: cael 25 anne 4 each. ey ag “yoo = 
sides, and gilt are uniform, and can put on by 
any peu Ender, at a cost of 25 cents. They can not be 
mailed very conveniently. 

AgEnts’ REcEIPts, ETc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the —— inte: themselves in 

subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re- 
cently heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the ane. SF the Conduc Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 

WHEN ing a subscription always state what num- 
ber it a abeuse as The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. Vols. XI, 
XII, and XII, $1 50 each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 
$14 00. - 

We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 

two may be wanting, no will be made to 
ee subscribers, oa al eetnes ost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 
ents will please eo: — relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter from commu- 
nications forthe paper. 

Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c. 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American Agri . In this office wehave no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairsof the paper, When practicable, we 
— to attend to any reasonable request made by sub- 





Paper is cheap, so is postage, and we earnestly request 
tO write on one side of the sheet only ; 

and further, that they will place their lines as widely 
as may be, so that in preparing articles for the prin- 

ter, we can always have room een them to insert ad- 


is no id at the office of deli than if paid 
aaa te aed we pat rebrees jone”” at the ew 
York Post-office preclude us from the quarter or year, 
pel ang enn ony te the ye aay 

postage, for we can attend to paying fifty- imes 
year for each subscriber. 


SUBSCRIPTION: wi number, but it is prefera- 
eS ce tok ot Seance or the 15th of as 
a half volume of 416 pages, with a complete x, 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
was paid by the original members. 


paper is stopped when the time for which it 1s paid expires. 
Anais ct bill fo eoually sent in the last number. lca 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 


FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 
a 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 
It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. - 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 
COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 


Each ‘volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most.complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 

CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “‘ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature , 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 


The American Agriculturist stands upon tts own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is uwntrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD, 
A. ML, an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift uhe “scientific ”’ nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr.‘Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 
Mr. A. B. Aten, one of the originators of the Amerwan Agriculiurist, in 1842, and for a long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 

Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. ALLen, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpger, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cents a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for atrifle less than THREE cENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 

TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 





To single Subscribers..........-...+. Pay ny ry ere $2 00 a vEaR, $2 00 
“ Clubsof3 do. ..... Ae Pe PAO BOO Spiiees bwie's 1 67 « 5 00 
S x YT Seer EATERS een ee ae eeS ces 1 60 2 8 00 
“a ee, ME. aha cim na wiles sh avne eens ett - ere 1 50 vic 15 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club ot twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are paid. __ ee 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. 5, 
ft Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 

















